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wditorial 


Having Clear Making a thing clear to others is a 
Thoughts before high But befofe a 
imparting Them jan can make a thing clear to 


attainment. 


others, he must have that thing clear in his own 
mind. When a man says, ‘‘I know what I mean, 
but I can’t just state it,’’ he is mistaken in thinking 
that it is yet clear in his own mind. He has a 
vague idea on the subject, but it is by no means 
well defined in his thoughts. Clear ideas must be 
possessed by their owner before they can be im- 
parted to others. 


of vague teaching. 


Vague thinking 1s the chief cause 


Our world is not made for geniuses, 
nor managed by them. Its best 
work is done by people of moderate ability and more 
than moderate faithfulness. Their loyalty to duty 
in home, church, business, and public life, is the salt 
which keeps the world sweet and clean. They are 
not much known to the newspapers, but their names 


Salt of 
the Earth 


are written in heaven as its agents and correspondents 
in the busy life of earth. When final verdict*comes, 
they will be the astonished people at hearing such 
an estimate of the poor things they did”and strove 
for. But these are weighed in better balances than 
either church or state uses here. 


a 


Well Begun, Hatt A slow start is not incompatible 
Done with a swift conclusion. A famous 
high-jumper takes his first few steps with the delib- 
eration of a walk, but when he reaches the bar he 
is a human hrrricane. Any good pedestrian knows 
that, if he wisnes to close his ‘‘ constitutional ’’ with 
brisk pace and a glow around the heart, he must 
begin it with a moderate gait. Experienced moun- 
tain-climbers seem almost lazy, so calmly do they put 


ore foot in front of the other; but they stand well 


breathed on the summit, while their comrades are 
panting at the half-way station. In any race a min 
can well afford to miss applause at the starting-line 


if he gets it at the goal. 
% 


Not every act done with a generous 
or kindly motive is a wise act, It 
is not enough, therefore, to judge a deed merely by 
the doer’s ‘‘heart.’’ If he does not take pains. to 
be wise in his doings, he is inconsiderate, and, at the 
root, unkind. 


Kindness 
of Wisdom 


He has not given his fellows all that 
was due them, for they are entitled to his thinking 
as well as to his feeling. There is, indeed, often a 
superficiality in what we call good-heartedness. It 
acts in response to a volatile feeling, and sometimes 
works harm. It is he that ‘‘ considereth the poor ’’ 
that is promised a blessing. Sympathy and pity 
may eter into this ‘‘ consideration,’’ but they are 
not the whole of it: We have an obligation to be 
sensible toward as well as sensitive for others. It 


is as kind to be wise as it is wise to be kind. 
4 


Doing only that for which we seem 
to be naturally well fitted is not the 
highest ideal of service. 


Doing What We're 

Unfitted For 
A young man was asked 
to lead a conference of Sunday-school workers at 
which the subject under study would be the ‘‘ spirit- 
ual life of the Sunday-school.’’ He shrank from 
the important task, but on second thought said, 
‘* Yes, I'd like to lead that meeting, for I don’t 
know anything about the subject.’’ He realized 
that the best way for Aim to gain the needed knowl- 
edge was to accept the responsibility to which he 
had been called, and to prepare for it to the extent 
of his ability. He knew that he didn’t know, and 
therefore his work before and during the meeting 
had his engrossing study and attention. Both he 
and his audience were the gainers for this, and in a 
far greater degree than if the leader had been one 
who felt that staf subject was an easy one for him to 
be helpful on. The man who follows only his 
‘** natural bent ’’ is not likely to be of much service 
in uplifting himself or others. 


x 
Cultivating Readiness to appreciate value in 
Appreciation = that which does not appeal directly 


to our personal interests, is a mark of largeness and 
power. We most commonly estimate merits by the 
degree in which a thing ministers to our necessities 
or our taste. Our temptation is to label as useless 
When 
the high-grade musician or hymnologist can see a 
value in ‘‘Gospel Hymns’’ not to be found in the 


classic church books, when the unimaginative proser 


that which contributes nothing to our uses. 


can confess to a function in the uncomprehended 
flight of the sentimentalist or poet, when the hard- 
worked tradesman is ready to believe that the world 
will be benefited by the vision of the astronomer or 
the diary of a Nansen facing death as he hovers 
near the Pole,—then we can take fresh courage for 
the race, and hope for the speedier coming of the 


recognition of the brotherhood of man. A note- 


worthy case of this power to appreciate the value in 
that which has no direct appeal to us is found in the 
remark made by John Stuart Mill on the request of 
Carlyle that he give a critical reading to the manu- 
script of the latter’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ . ‘‘I did 
not deem myself a competent judge of Carlyle,’’ says 
Mill. ‘I felt that he was a poet, and that I was 
not; that he was a man of intuition, which I was 
not ; and that, as such, he not only saw many things 
long before me, which I could, only when they were 
pointed out to me, hobble after and prove, but that 
it was highly probable he could see many things 
which were not visible to me even after they were 
pointed out.’’ 
power. 


Here was the man of largeness and 
He recognized the presence of a value 
which was valueless to him. If we were to cultivate 
this appreciation of that which has no appeal to us, 
we should the more truly prove ourselves ministers 
to the wants of those who are different from our- 
selves, yet who, like us, know what it is to hunger 
and thirst for that which is food and drink to them. 


“2% % 


The Love that Makes for Greatness 


‘* E desire for greatness is one of the legitimate 

instincts of. the human spirit. It was not 
greatness that Jesus objected to, but the hopelessly 
little way in which most men defined it and strove 
for it. 


Jesus, but could not agree to his own account of 


The disciples had recognized greatness in 
how it came to be. Perhaps it is not too muth to 
say that for some years the disciples almost thought 
they knew more about Jesus than he did about him- 
self. But there was one distinction which the Mas- 
ter kept laying down. It was ‘‘ Whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your minister.’’ 
Whenever the question of. greatness came up, —and 
he seems never to have forbidden the subject,—he 
simply insisted on this distinction, so that they 
learned to expect it from him, whether they believed 
in it or not. At first they only tolerated it, but 
there came a day when the Spirit descended upon 
them, and all the facts of their past life came with 
a rush, and were interpreted to them, and this 
word of Christ, which had so often wearied, them, 
bloomed out as a principle of action, and they be- 
came apostles. 

With varying success, we still go out gospeling 
with this great distinction. Never did the world 
need it more, for never were men more conscious 
of each other, more eager for greatness, or more 
clamorous for notice. He who would be great, 
who would live a free,’ controlling life, and have the 
masterful way, must not expect so much for himself 
This is the differ- 
ence between the craving and the creative spirit. 


as exact a great deal of himself. 
Love,—we all know that we need this, but it is 
years and years with most of us before we learn 
that the love that is going to cure our souls is not 
the love that cometh in, but the love that goeth 
forth. z 

Let us not suppose that the miserable classes of 
society are those who have the least of this world’s 
goods. This is too easygnd mechanical a classifica- 















































































































































tion. The only really miserable classes are those 
who have the least of what Christ called the 
‘‘great’’ attitude toward life. So long asa man 
regards the workl only with desire, and, in one way 
or another, is asking that question which is so com- 
mon now in trade, ‘‘ What is there in this for me?’’ 
so long is he morally certain to take out of the world 
hurt and disillusionment and unbelief. 
to that question the world does not shine. 
is a natural attitude, and there is a spiritual attitude, 
toward the world. 
success of this world, or any given set of circum- 


In answer 
There 


The natural attitude judges the 


stances in it, by the degree in which it ministers to 
our pleasure and happiness. 
is that by which a man regards himself as an active 
part in God’s great world, and is anxious that his 


The spiritual attitude 


part be freely and harmoniously rendered. 

Now, the spiritual attitude is the only one about 
which wé can do anything. Yet it is part of the 
sadness, and not a little of the comedy, of human 
life, that we go about to remedy the very things 
over which we have the least control. Our Master 
did not try to regulate the manners of the innumera- 
ble people he met with. He did not try to persuade 
them to like him better, but he took the positive 
attitude toward them, and made his own attitude 
the main thing. 

One of the beginnings of wisdom is in knowing 
‘*the things over which we have no control,’’ 
and so it is a happy time in a man’s life when he 
discovers that the secret of happiness is not in hav- 
ing the community get up a round-robin for him in 
which, in black and white, they shall express their 
right attitude toward him. Of course, it would be 
a pity if, now and then, men were not made happy 
that way, but, none the less, it is a way which is 
quite out of their control. Christ came to put the 
secret of a happy life within reach of the poorest. 
Is it too much. to believe that that first day, when 
he spoke of proclaiming liberty to the captives, he 
had in mind the power of moral initiative as a gift 
to people who had all their lives thought that hap- 
piness depended on having something done for 
them, rather than on doing something? The first 
fruits of the gospel was the creativeness which was 
suddenly struck into the most unlikely members of 
society. Let any man face about, and take the 
positive attitude toward life and society for a single 
week, and he will know a little more of what Jesus 
meant by greatness, a little more of what a delight 
it is to be a man. 

But plainly that is not first which is spiritual, and 
we have to be loaded down with disappointments be- 
fore we exchange the craving for the creative life, 
the expectant for the beneficent, the passive for the 
active. Our whole misery lies in this inward habit 
of expecting everything, of scanning suspiciously the 
approach of our fellow-man to see what gift he 
brings, with never a thought of our own empty 
hand. 

Are we not altogether too Feady to assume that we 
have affectionate dispositions just because we are 
perfectly willing to have everybody love us? It is 
our not putting it into words oftener that keeps us 
in countenance in this attitude, for, once let a man 
say to himself, ‘‘ My philosophy is that I am per- 
fectly willing to be loved,”’ and his own sense of hu- 
mor will do the rest for him, or, if he has none, 
then let him say it to others, and they will soon 
teach him the foolishness of his philosophy. 

It is discouraging to go for twenty or thirty years 
on the unbroken, unquestioned assumption that we 
are the loving kind of people, and then wake up to 
the discovery that aii it amounts to is that we are 
willing to have other people love us, and that ‘‘ the 
Gentiles do even the same.’’ But the finest lives 
are, perhaps, those that have discarded the largest 
number of bad theories about life, and twenty years 
of a human discipline are hot badly spent in *worst- 


ing this the final philosophy of misery. Jesus saw 
the apostles going forth, saw them laying down their 
false theories one by one, and on the man who laid 
them down most quickly after he saw the’ point, 
giving up most like a child, on him he founded the 
Church. 

There is hope for us all. Sovereignty will come 
into our lives the day that we cease asking what the 
world is going to do for us, and turn square on our- 
selves and ask what, for the honor of the free cre- 
ative spirit there is in us, do we propose to do to-day 
for the world. Greatness is in being more exercised 
about what goes out of us than about what comes in. 
We have become great’ when hampered activities 
seem to us a more fatal thing than withheld favors. 

And when one ordinary man gets naturalized into 
this habit there is joy in heaven. Henceforth the 
heavenly hests feel that he will need less and less of 
their attention, —he is one of them,—while here on 
earth his neighbors take rest in him. One more 
man has ceased to be a social problem. People do 
not have to wonder what they ought to do for him, 
and, if they do anything, they do it spontaneously. 
In this time of social problems it is a great thing to 
make them fewer by each one of us trying our best 
not to be_one. Let every man, whether he have 
any scheme for the general welfare or not, remove 
from the consideration of his neighborhood one main 
problem, —himself. 

And if, when we come to reckon up life’s inevitable 
losses, we are counting as chief the fact that for the 
last month we have not done a worthy act, that 
there has gone out of our hand no piece of work by 
which we want to estimate ourselves if our chief 
complaint now is, not that we have been passed by 
or slighted or misused, but that we have not put 
forward the best expression of ourselves,—then life 
henceforth can never work its worst deceit upon us. 
We are growing toward what Christ called greatness. 


‘**Tis better to live at the water’s birth, 
Than a sea of waves to win, 
To live in the love that goeth forth 
Than the love that cometh in. 


‘*Be thy heart a well of love, my child, 
Flowing and free and sure, 
For a cistern of love, though undefiled, 
Keeps not the spirit pure.’” 


x % % 


WMotes on Open Letters 


If The Sunday School Times should 
ever reach that plane or point where 
all sincere and learned Bible scholars 
agree with its statements, its mission would have ended. 
Such scholars cannot even agree with all the Bible state- 
ments as they understand them, or as they fail to under- 
stand them. Indeed, there is rarely ar issue of The 


Who are 
‘* Blessed "’ ? 


Sunday School Times in which its regular contributors’ 


all agree on the meaning which they find in the Bible 
passage under consideration for the week. Here is one 
of the reasons for, and gains of, Bible study. It is evi- 
dent that by this standard the mission of The Sumday 
School Times has not yet ended. Here is another illus- 
tration of it. A valued Bible scholar in Massachusetts 
thus writes kindly and courteously : 


1 want you to_know how much I enjoy and profit by The Sunday 
School Times. The editorial page is worth the price of the paper. 
Its book reviews are invaluable to the minister. I have enjoyed your 
papers on Dr. Bushnell. Is it hypercritical to call attention to 
the review of Mr. Meyer's ‘“' Blessed are Ye,"’ where it is said, ‘‘A 
glance at the Greek would have shown the author that the term 
* blessed," as applied to God, is not that used in the Beatitudes, 
as is implied on page 13°'? I have not Mr. Meyer's book at 
hand, but the wascapiaa (makario#) of the Beatitudes is found red 
paxdprow @eod (fow makarion theow) (1 Tim. 1: 11). 
Union version translates “the blissful God."" It is a unique 
phrase. St. Paul writes of “the gospel of the glory of the 
panapiey dcoi ' (makarionw theon). What a suggestive characteri- 
zation of the gospel and of God! It is but a little thing, but the 
statement in The Sunday School Times is incorreet. 


While the Editor is responsible for all the book re- 
views, as for all other unsigned articles in the pages of 


The Baptist 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Sunday School Times, these reviews -are usually 
written by specialists who are better qualified than him- 
self for the particular work in hand. In this. instance 
the criticism of Mr. Meyer's exposition was written: by 
an eminent Greek scholar, a valued member of the com- 
pany of New Testament Revisers. He writes as follows, 
in response to the Massachusetts pastor: **I do not 
care to make any prolonged discussion of paxépiog (maka- 
rios) and évioyyté6¢ (eulogetos). The former is applied to 
God (in the New Testament) only in 1 Timothy 1 : 11, 
5:15; the latter, only to God. In the exceptional 
usage (1 Tim.) it is held by most that this application of 
the adjective was due to some attitude of ‘heretics.’ 
Every explanation, including that ‘of your correspon- 
dent, assumes the ordinary distinction between the two 
words. So late an example as that in 1 Timothy would 
scarcely tell on the usage in gospel discourses. I there- 
fore hold that my criticism of F. B, Meyer's exposition 
was valid.’’ 
“ 

It is not easy in every case, with our 
imperfect knowledge, to conform in- 
cidental historical references, in the 
Bible, to outside records on stone or clay or parchment. 
Nor is it important that we should be able to do so. 
The Bible is not given us to teach the world’s history ; 
it is given to show us ‘the importance of great principles 
as operative in particular periods in the world’s history. 
Those principles we need to know about ; the periods 
are less important to us. Incidentally we can under- 
stand that the Bible is more trustworthy as a historic 
record than any other that the world offers, yet we need 
not worry that there are points which still trouble per- 
sons who have no more knowledge than we have. A 
Massachusetts Bible student is not clear on all these 
points. And that is not to-be wondered at. He asks: 

Can you give me the correct list of the Medo-Persian kings? 
I find it rather difficult to tell which is the right order and which 
was Ahasuerus. Some say Cambyses, others say Xerxes, and I 


think I have seen Artaxerxes so named. 
ciated. 


Persian Puzzles in 
Bible History 


Help will be appre- 


The Editor of .The. Sunday School Times, cannot give 
the help asked for. If he could do this, he would be the 
only man in the world whe could. . There are doubtless 
many persons who think that they can ; yet, as a rule, 
the more confident they are on this point, the less they 
are to be depended on. No one, for instance, can tell 
surely who is meant by ‘‘ Darius the Mede”’ in Daniel 
5 : 31, yet scores of historical writers have been ready to 
give their guesses. As to Ahasuerus, Dr. Hilprecht, the 
eminent authority in such matters, says that there can 
scarcely be a doubt that originally it is the Hebrew tran- 
scription of the cuneiform word Chahajarsha=Xerxes. 
Evidently, however, the Hebrew word is used to desig- 
nate different Persian rulers, each case having to be de- 
termined by itself. In the Lesson Surroundings of The 
Sunday School Times, from July 1 to July 22, Professor 
Beecher has given what he thought was essential, and 
could be depended on, toward the elucidation of the 
subject ; and in the same line Professor Sanders has 
added, from week to week, important suggestions in 
The Senior Bible Class. But perhaps nothing better 
has been said, or can be said, than the simple statement 
of Professor Sanders with reference to chapters 4 and 5 
of the Book of Daniel: ‘‘ These chapters are exceed- 
ingly impressive. Artistically, they can: hardly be im- 
proved. Religiously, they are inspiring and uplifting. 
They raise some real historical difficulties, which no one 
has yet been able to explain.*’ 

Because some of these ‘‘ real historical difficulties "’ 
still exist, it does not follow that they will never be ex- 
plained. When the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
began his Bible study, there was a historical difficulty 
in the Book of Daniel which seemed as pronounced as 
any now existing. The Bible record said that)Belshaz- 
zar was king of Babylon-at the time of its conquest, 
and that he was in the city when it was conquered. Out- 
side historians said that Nabonidus was king of Babylon 
when it was taken, and that he was outside of the city, 
and escaped. There was what seemed not merely a his- 
torical difficulty, but a flat contradiction. At that time, 
the clay documents of Nabonidas and Cyrus had not 
yet been brought to light. Since their discovery it was 
found that Nabonidus was king of Babylon, but he had 
made his son Belshazzar joint ruler with him. At the 
time of the conquest of the city, the father was inside, 
and was captured, but was treated leniently by Cyrus ; 
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the son was probably in-Babylon’s sister city, Borsippa, 
on the west side of the Euphrates, and was lost. ‘Then 
it was noticed that,.in the Bible record, it was said that 
Belshazzar made Daniel the Aird ruler of the kingdom. 
The flat contradiction was now flat in a newsense. This 
is encouraging to those Bible students who ‘‘ learn to 
labor and to wait."’ 
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From Contributors 


“The Flowers the Baby 
Reaches For” 


By- the late Mary Bradley 


HE little life-dream at an end, 
White ribbons fluttering at the door, 

Now, for my sorrow-stricken friend, 

I could do only one thing more, . 
Forth to the place where, in despite 

Of snowflakes on the wintry aif, 9 
Still bloomed the red rose and the white, 

Still nodded lilies tall and fair, 


I went to buy white violet, 

White hyacinth, and snowdrop too, 
And lily of the valley set 

With purest, sweetest bells that grew. 
** Make me a wreath of them,’’ I said, 
To crown a dear dead baby’s head ; 
And pluck a handful just as sweet 
To strew upon her little feet.’’ 


** All white ?’’ the woman asked. 
Her foreign accents soft and low,— 


** Ah, no!’?’— 


** The bright flowers please the babies more ; 
Get some of those she reaches for.’’ 
And then she brought me dainty things, 

All flecked with pink and purple spots, 
Like butterflies with splendid wings, — 

And blue-bells and forget-me-nots, 
And tiny daisies tipped with red, 

And cowslips golden as the sun ; 
All which (because of what she said) 

I sent the precious little one. 


Next day, beside her dear dead child, 
Through tender tears the mother smiled ; 
For in the midst of glowing hues, 

Soft rosy pinks and delicate blues, 

The little lovely waxen face 

Showed almost its own life-like grace. 
And reaching for the happy thought 

By such a radiant vision brought, 

We seemed to see the baby’s eyes 
Opening within the heavenly land, 
And-hear her laugh with sweet surprise 
At the bright blossoms in her hand, 
While the dear Christ that children blessed 
Folded her softly to his breast. 
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Religious Ideas in Egypt at the 
Time of Ramses II 


By Professor Dr. A. Wiedemann 


HE time of Egyptian history which generally in- 
- terests the great public most is that of Ramses II, 
this king being, probably, the Pharaoh to which the 
second book of Moses ascribes the oppression of the 
Jews. Even if the accuracy of this opinion cannot be 
proved by the inscriptions, the discovery of the name 
of Israel in a text of Ramses’s son Merneptah not 
helping to determine exactly the date of the exodus, 
at all events, the sojourn of the Israelites in the Nile 
valley.cannot be placed very far from his time. 

In view of this fact, whatever relates to the condition 
of life and thought under his reign must gain a particular 
importance, and all the more so as the opinion has often 
been expressed by exegetes of the Old Testament that 
Egyptian influences are to be found in the legislation 
of Moses. In support of this idea the Acta Apostolorum 
7 : 22 was quoted, that Moses was educated in all wisdom 
of the Egyptians. Several special points were brought 
forward as proofs, and it was even maintained that the 
Fourth Commandment was taken out of the so-called 
Papyrus Prisse, where it occurs in this form : ‘‘ The son 
who takes the word of his father will become old by it.’’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


But all these attempts suffer from the same defect, — 
they take the Egyptian parallels from everywhere, dis- 
regarding the fact that Egyptian history lasted several 
thousand years, and that the customs of the people 
changed greatly in that time, so that for comparison only 
the special time in which the two people were in an inti- 
mate contact can be taken. Under these circumstances 
it will not appear possible to assume that the Papyrus 
Prisse, written many centuries before Moses, was his 
authority in a part of the Decalogue, so long as no 
testimony exists that the text of this papyrus was known 
in Moses’ time. 

Only contemporaneous indications having a falue for 
these disquisitions, the study of the religious sentiments 
dominating in Egypt at the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty, when Ramses II ruled, is of high importance 
also for biblical questions. At first sight this religious 
condition appears to be very plain. At nearly all towns 
of ancient Egypt, remains of temples are found which 
were founded, or rebuilt, or at least embellished, by 
Ramses. They are devoted to the great gods of Egypt, 
in first line to the triad of Thebes, Amen-Ra, his wife 
Mut, and their son Chunsu, then to Ptah, the god of 
Memphis, and to Ramses II himself, who considered 
his august person to be one of the most powerful di- 
vinities. But if we should conclude from these findings 
that the people of Egypt devoted their prayers exclusively 
to these sublime powers, we should greatly err. The 
more our knowledge of the Egyptian religion increases, 
the more evident it becomes that the great gods to 
whom the temples were erected played a very insignifi- 
cant part in the thought of the great mass of the people. 
They owed their predominance to the circumstance that 
they were the gods of the king and his court. The Pha- 
raoh thought himself to be the son of Amon-Ra and his 
representative on earth, the god coming personally to 
help him in the battle if. peril was imminent. Other 
gods belonged to his heavenly family, and deserved, by 
this relation, his consideration. Amon-Ra was adored 
by him as king of heaven and earth; Ptah, as their 
creator ; Chunsu, as god of the moon; Mut, as the 
mother and wife ; and the king felt convinced that his 
prayers would be granted, his rank being nearly equal to 
that of the gods to whom he addressed his words. If 
his requests were not fulfilled, he would force the gods 
to acquiesce by reciting magic formulas, the power of 
which nobody in the world could resist, or he would 
punish them, even, by ceasing to offer,—thus depriving 
the gods of food and of the possibility to exercise their 
divine power. 

The Pharaoh considered his relation to the divinity as 
founded on reciprocity. He provided for the dwelling- 
houses of the gods, their temples, and for their different 
needs in nourishment, processions, and festivals. In 
return, the god had to be ready at all times to give him 
heavenly gifts, —life, health, welfare, victory, joy, etc. If 
the god neglected to do his duty, the king felt entitled to 
cease his adoration. 

The king's gods were, of course, those of his sur- 
roundings. As these tried to follow his example in all 
other regards, so they did in religious things, and ad- 
dressed ‘their prayers to the great gods of the temples, 
hoping that, as the Pharaoh fulfilled their demands, so 
his gods would do the same. The priesthood of the 
the temples, founded on or distinguished by the kindness 
of the king, had the same ideas, and were warm adher- 
ents of their gods. But therewith the circle of wor- 
shipers of these divinities was closed. 

Men thinking more philosophically than the court 
could not agree with this manner of looking upon the 
gods. They held them higher, and not subject to 
the moods of Pharaoh. At the same time they were 
shocked by the want of logic in the official religion. 
Amon-Ra, for example, was called Lord of the World at 
Thebes, while at Memphis Ptah took this place, and in 
other temples still other divinities laid claim to a similar 
honor. The most divergent gods were called Creator, 
etc. This incongruity was a consequence of the origin 
of Egyptian religion, which was never unified into a 
system, but formed a conglomerate of all the single re- 
ligions which existed in the different districts (zomos) of 
Egypt. Each of these more than forty parts of the 
country formed.a principality independent of the king in 
all its internal affairs. Each capital of a nomos possessed 
a temple, in which the nomos god and his circle dwelt. 
The belief in the god developed here quite independent 
of all neighboring places to such an extent that, even if 


the same god was originally adored in two nomos, his 
personality became, in the course of time, quite a dif- 
ferent one in each of them. 

Thus the Horus of Edfu is a sun-god, driving away 
the evil from the temples and holy places ; Horus of 
Buto is the avenger of his father Osiris, and his succes- 
sor on the throne of Egypt, and has nothing to do with 
the celestial body. In general Osiris is considered as 
the prototype of man, who, having been embalmed and 
buried in his unhurt terrestrial form, obtained thereby 
immortality. But in the towns having a serapeum it 
was thought that the god had been cut to pieces, and 
that each piece formed now a relic, preserved in such a 
serapeum, the god existing, nevertheless, as a whole. 
The idea of later times, that Osiris was first embalmed 
and then dismembered, was only an attempt to combine 
two heterogeneous myths. It has no more value than 
the attempts of the Greek mythographs to form one 
myth of Herakles out of the disparate and contradictory 
narratives existing in the different parts of Hellas about 
heroes who were designated by the name of Herakles. 

These numberless gainsayings existing between the 
creeds of the different nomos about the lords of heaven 
and earth have been accepted without scruple by the 
Pharaohs. At Thebes they allowed the first rank to 
Amon-Ra ; at Memphis, they gave it to Ptah ; at Helio- 
polis to Ra, and designated themselves the most devoted 
here to'the one, there to the other. It is true that, 
logically, it seems impossible for the same man to con- 
fess all these different creeds ; but logic was not at all 
strong with the ancient Egyptians. In the realm of re- 
ligion such a phenomenon will appear less strange when 
we remember how illogical even very highly developed 
people were in such questions. The kings of the Hel- 
lenistic period, from Alexander the Great downwards, 
were followers of Zeus in Greece, of Amon in Egypt, of, 
Jehovah in Palestine, of Bel at Babylon, and were not 
affected by the antagonism of the views of the different 
peoples whose faith they pretended to share concerning 
their gods. 

But, if Pharaoh was illogical, and if the Egyptians in 
general followed his example, nevertheless there existed 
by exception, even at the time of the nineteenth dynasty, 
some more cultivated spirits, who understood the impos- 
sibility of the reality of such a religious system. They 
did, however, not abjure the creed of their people, 
though for them the existence of all the different gods 
was out of question. But they tried to find.a way to 
combine their different powers, to harmonize their con- 
tradictions, to diminish the duplication of their func- 
tions. The solving of all these difficulties they found in 
pantheism. One god was declared to be the Lord of the 
world, and its creator; the other gods existed beside 
him, but they were only his manifestations, to whom he 
gave life and power. They obtained a certain indepen- 
dence, the degree of which is represented very differently 
in the sundry texts. One time the one god remains the 
king and controller of all the upiverse ; in other cases each 
god lives and reigns for himself. But the existence of 
all these personalities was never questioned, and there- 
fore this pantheism could never develop into a mono- 
theism. Even if a text pretends that only one god 
existed, the Egyptian understood by it alone that, in the 
moment or at the place in question, only one god had 
an importance. But he did not exclude by it the reality 
of other gods, who might very well be much more pow- 
erful than this god at other times and places. The 
thought that there was only one god, and none beside, 
never entered, as far as the indications of the inscrip- 
tions and papyrus go, into the mind of an old Egyptian, 

The pantheistic god was generally called Amon-Ra, 
wherein Ra is taken for the sun-god, and Amon for the 
word ‘‘hidden,’’ and explained as an allusion to the 
mysterious power and form of the divinity. 
cation of the word is not the primary one. 


This signifi- 

Amon was 
at first not a hidden god, or a god with a hidden name, 
but probably a god of procreation. Only the fortuitous 
identity of his name with the word for ‘‘ hidden “’ gave 
origin to the new explanation. This fitted very well to 
the mystic movement, which is nearly everywhere inti- 
mately connected with pantheism. With the nineteenth 
dynasty these pantheistic and mystic endeavors begin 
to win greater power in the minds of the Egyptians, and 
the large number of texts relative to them show that in 
this period religious questions occupied the minds of the 
people to a much higher degree_than had been the case 


in the earlier periods of Egyptian history. Then the old 


































































































































































































































. poor, and to be interested in their fate. 


gods were still accepted nearly always as given quanti- 
ties, in which the people had to believe without criti- 
cism. Unfortunately, the materials at the disposal of 
science are too defective to permit a judgment of what 
was the position of the priests towards this new manner 
of treating the divinities. It appears as if, in general, 
they did not oppose it, but that they accepted it side by 
side with the old ideas, notwithstanding its being their 
absolute negation. 

At all events, panthcism found its way only to the 
higher classes of the country, the majority of the popu- 
lation being attached neither to it nor to the adoration of 
the temple gods. Upon these latter they looked as too 
high placed to be willing to hear the complaints of the 
As in this world 
they would not accost the Pharaoh in their troubles, but 
search to win the ear of one of his functionaries, hoping 
that this man would make way for their request to a 
higher authority, so they dared not bring their offermg 
to Amon-Ra, or Ptah, in their rich and great temples, 
where their poor gift would have been easily overlooked 
by the god accustomed to the treasures the Pharaoh and 
his noblemen used to deposit on his altar. They tried 
to get hold of a mediator, who would consider their 
tribute as sufficient to be induced to forward their 
wishes, accompanied by a recommendation, to the 
higher god. 

These popular gods were the holy animals, the trees, 
the stones, etc., which appear rarely on the walls of the 
large temples and rich tombs, but are to be seen on 
steles of rough execution, and on other small monu- 
ments, which indicate by their inscriptions, as well as by 
their appearance, that they were designed for poor peo- 
ple. An enormous number of these minor gods must 
have existed, though only a few are known to us. Just 

their servants have disappeared without leaving traces 


of their life, so their gods are not quoted on the monu- 


ments which Egypt has handed down to our days. The 
same has happened here as in Greece or Italy, where 
also only the noble gods of the towns are well known 


from the authors and the buildings dedicated to them, 


while the rustic gods of the villages; and the holy per- 
sons in whem the craftsmen and workmen had confi- 
dence, come forth only very rarely on poorly worked 
inscriptions, or named as curiosities by the writers. 

In Egypt these minor gods appear in the temples and 
on monuments of better work, sometimes in lists of 
divinities, where the writer, trying to bring together as 
many divine names as possible, did not confine himself 
to the great divinities. They were then invoked in their 
totality, but did not get the honor of a special cult. To 
simple folks they were their real gods. In each house, 
in each place, for each act of public or civil life, there 
existed one divine power, which was looked upon as an 
individuality. In the houses they took, especially, the 
form of serpents, as the serpent is taken even now by 
the inhabitants of the Nile valley as a spiritus familiaris. 
And not only inoffensive snakes received this’ place of 
honor in ancient times, but also the venomous Uzus. 
Other house-gods appeared as ram, goose, dove, cat, and 
the like. Their name was sometimes individual ; more 
frequeatly they were designated simply as ‘‘ the ram,’’ 
** the beautiful ram,'’ or similarly. Others, again, had 
the name of one of the great gods, to which an epithet 
was joined. For instance, a holy goose is called Amon- 
Ra, the lord of valor ; a holy ram, Amon-Ra, the lord of 
heaven, etc. The great god himself was in this way 
divided into a large series of single manifestations, each 
of which for itself was considered to be independent. 
Nevertheless, this separation did not affect the original 
form, which remained complete. The cause of this 
singular phenomenon is that the idea of an omnipotent 
and omnipresent god was in general a strange thought to 
the Egyptian. He could understand his relation to the 
divinity only after the model of his relation to his fellow- 
man, to have intercourse with whom it was necessary to 
livé in his neighborhood. This manner of thinking has 
influenced even pantheism to such a degree that the 
individuality of the different gods of the pantheon was 
retained, and did never entirely merge in the panthe- 
istic god. 

These are the principal features the Egyptian religion 
showed im the time of Ramses II. Monotheism—and 
this is a very important point, as the Jewish religion is 
founded just on this apprehension of the divinity—is, as 
we have seen, not among them. 

University of Bonn, Germany. 


The Business Man’s Religion 


3- Im the Sunday-Schoot 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE business man needs the Sunday-school. In 

Bible study he can find grateful retief from busi- 

ness worries and the stress of his nervous life. It will 

guide him in prosperity, uphold him in adversity, and 

bring into his too engrossing worldly pursuits a blessed 
sense of other worlds. 

The Sunday-school needs the business man. It 
needs him for an example to the boys, to prove to them 
that religion is manly, and that Bible-lovers are not al- 
ways women. It needs him to give force and solidity to 
the work, and the masterful direction born of familiarity 
with affairs. He must first be gained as a scholar ; later, 
he may be most useful as an officer or a teacher. 

If your Sunday-school lacks men, invite the pastor to 
preach a rousing sermon on a Christian's duty to know 
his Bible, and the supreme advantage of united study. 
Ask him to follow it up with an occasional Bible study, 
—on Sunday morning; why not? Organize a brief 
course of lectures on leading books of the Bible, such 
as Genesis, Job, Amos, John. Get the best speakers 
available, drawing them from far and near. 

Till the men’s class in the Sunday-school is well un- 
der way, it may be attractive for the teacher, instead of 
using the International Lessons, to give talks on the 
various books of the Bible in order, merely reserving 
five or ten minutes at the end for questions and discus- 
sion which he will seek to promote. __ Instead of this, he 
may give topical Bible studies, such as the Bible teach- 
ings om temperance, immortality, the atonement. In- 
stead of both, he may take up the general history of the 
Bible, the fascinating story of the manuscripts and 
translations. All of this is by way of introduction to the 
regular work, and intended largely to draw together the 
class, giving a basis for alluring advertisement. 


Separate Classes for Men 

Personally, I believe in separate classes for the men, 
especially when you are trying to interest them in the 
school. Such men, whose Bible studies have been ‘neg- 
lected, would hardly care to be placed in a class with 
women whose Sunday-school course has suffered no 
hiatus since girlhood, and all teachers of mixed adult 
classes know how hard it is to get the average woman to 
talk on religious matters in presence of the men. Be- 
sides, there are many topics, which should be discussed 
in a men’s class, that would be uninteresting or offensive 
to women. 

As soon as a proper nucleus for a men's class has been 
gained, so organize the class, with a president, a secre- 
tary, a social committee, and an invitation committee, 
that it will be self-perpetuating and self-increasing. It 
is best for both teacher and class that the latter manage 
the class advertising and ‘‘ promoting."’ 

The business men's class, mentioned at the outset of 
this series of articles, is of a type that has succeeded in 
several instances known to me. It has a simple organi- 
zation, the secretary obtaining the leaders, who are dif- 
ferent each week. *The subjects discussed are proposed 
by the class) They range from municipal reforms to 
religious journalism, from the single-tax theories to the 
Bible in the public schools. The leaders are frequently 
obtained from other cities,—well-known statesmen, edu- 
cators, professional and business men. Often so much 
interest is aroused in the discussion of a topic that it is 
continued from week to week, and sometimes it results 
in a public meeting in the vestry of the church. Bible- 
reading and prayer open the sessions, but there is no 
text to be studied, and the themes discussed, though 
bearing always on morality, do not invariably have any 
definite connection with religion. 

This is all well enough, especially to draw men into 
the Sunday-school ; but it would be a great mistake to 
stop here, and not go on to the most fascinating and 
fundamental of all studies, the study of the Bible. To 
hold men, this study must be systematic and thorough. 
If the International Lessons are used, always the ‘« in- 
tervening events’’ should be included in the regular 
lesson, and large sections of the Bible should be treated 
ata time. Large problems, too, should be discussed, 
and present-day problems, such as the Scriptures so 
brilliantly illuminate. For instance, not merely will 
Manasseh’s repentance be studied, but, in connection 
with it, the proper treatment of criminals ; not merely 


David's fall, but the whole question of impurity among 
men ; not merely Paul's entrance into Europe, but the 
wisest methods of evangelizing the modern world. 

Lectures, followed by ** quizzes,’ are attractive to 
men. If the ordinary questions are used throughout, 
the questions must command men's respect,—no ‘‘ baby 
questions,’’ no leading questions, no questions that can 
be answered simply by ‘‘ yes’’ and ‘‘no.’’ The leader 
should try to obtain permission from each member of the 
class to address questions to‘him by name. 


Something for Each to Do 


So far as possible, give each member of the class some 
definite work to do constantly. It is astonishing how 
slight a task will insure regular attendance ; to take 
charge of The Sunday School Times, distributing the ° 
numbers ; to receive the class offering; to keep the 
class records, The occasional assigning of a paper-on 
some appropriate topic will also promote interest. — It 
will be heipful, too, if, for a time, some one member be 
appointed class authority on the strange customs referred 
to in the lessons ; another, on the expressions difficult 
of interpretation ; another, on the historical ‘connec- 
tions ; another, on the present-day applications and 
illustrations. And while I am giving ‘practical hints, I 
must be permitted to say that the pocket edition of the 
lessons, Authorized and Revised Versions, published by 
the publishers of this paper, is just the thing for business 
men above all others. With it in pocket, the bugaboo, 
‘« No time to study,’’ vanishes into thin air. 

After he has become familiar with the school as a 
scholar, the business man makes the bést possible Sun- 
day-school officer. As treasurer or secretary he is 
systematic, accurate, prompt; that is, if he is a good 
business man. Asrsuperintendent, he is pretty sure to 
possess one supreme qualification, —he will not talk too 
much. 

The supposed necessity of conducting the opening 
exercises frightens many a business man from the prof- 
fered superintendency. For that reason it is wise to es- 
tablish the custom of inviting different persons to read 
the Scriptures and make the opening prayer. Of 
course, the superintendent should do this occasionally 
for the sake of the example ; but, fitting means to ends, 
as a shrewd business man doés, if he thinks the’ school 
needs a solemn uplift at the start, he will seek out a man 
that can give it, or a bit of sunny cheer, he will find 
some one to furnish that, 

So throughout the superintendent's work he will real- 
ize, if he is a genuine business man, that his duty is not 
sa much to do things as to get them done. He will un- 
derstand that, though he may be no teacher at all, he 
can conduct an admirable teachers’ -meeting, serving 
merely as its executive, forming plans, and getting suit- 
able persons to carry them jout. He will manage the 
details of the school through his cabinet officers, the 
heads of departments, together with the secretary, treas- 
urer, chorister, organist, librarian. His cabinet meet- 
ings will be as earnest, regular, definite, as the meetings 
of a business corporation. He will organize a service 
of substitute teachers as easily as a scheme of substitute 
clerks in vacation time. He will establish grades, ex- 
promotions, as systematic as a_ secular 
He will no more think of conducting his school 
without visiting other schools, and studying books and 
periodicals to get new ideas, than he would think of run- 
ning his store without knowing what other storekeepers 
are doing and without reading the mercantile tews- 
papers. In short, a business man, if he is a model 
business man, may easily become a model Sunday- 
school superintendent. ° 

Finally, a word about the business man as teacher. 
He is especially needed to hold the boys and young men. 
When they see only women, or chiefly women, engaged 
in teaching the Word, what can they conclude but that 
Bible study is unmianly? This consideration should 
appeal with irresistible force to every Christian business 
man. And, the more conspicuous has been his success, 
the more plainly is it his duty "to show in every public 
way his honor for the foundation of all true success, the 
Word of God. 

I long to see an increasing number of men guiding 
affairs, not only in the Sunday-school, but in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies and the Junior socicties, and im 
all religious work for boys and young men. It is shame- 
fully seldom that one sees this work under masculine 
contro. But what a field is here opened up! A boys’ 
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debating society might be organized in connection with 
any church, and it would lead the members sturdily for- 
ward into noble citizenship. Out of it might spring a 
boys’ gymnasium. A boys’ missionary. society—what 
glorious possibilities lie hidden in those words! Work 
with the boys in the library and in outdoor athletics 
would give a wide-awake young man all the opportuni- 
ties for Christian influence he could desire. A few no- 
ble men are at work in this field, but, alas, how few ! 

’ In teaching, the business man will be likely to draw 
from the Bible many lessons for the practical life which 
boys are eagerly anticipating, lessons that do not so readily 
In a proper way he will put the news- 
His scholars will be made to 


eccur to women. 
paper into his teaching. 
feel that the Bible is a vital book. 
Moreover, he will be likely to be systematic and pur- 
poseful,—those two masterful qualities in a_ teacher. 
His lessons will probably start off with a program : 
‘* Now, boys, first wewill read the three records we 
have of Paul's conversion, comparing them, to get all 
¢ the facts ; then we will find out the resuljs of that con- 
1 version ; finally, we will see what teachings the great 
event has for us." Just as he believes in a trial bal- 
ance, the teacher who is a business man will probably 
believe in examinations,—in some test, that is, which 
wi'l show just what has been learned, and whether teacher 

and pupil have made definite progress. 

And now, in these three articles I have sketched the 
business man’s religion, as it may manifest itself out- 
wardly through church, prayer-meeting, and Sunday- 
school. In a homespun fashion, but I hope in a prac- 
tical fashion, I have pointed out some of the ways in 
which business men may set to work for Christ, to the 
church's great gain and their own eternal joy. May 
these suggestions bear fruit many fold, for ‘‘ the King’s 
business requireth '’—business men. 


Boston, 
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Seen on a Ferryboat 
By C. Galilaudet Trumbull 


T was a Sunday night ferryboat load.of humanity from 
Hoboken to New York. Every seat in the forward 
cabins was filled, and the overflow from those stahding 
on the decks filled the space near the doorways, They 
sat or stood, an indifferent crowd, few attempting to 
read, talk, or even do any connected thinking. With 
most of them it was a listless wait for the cessation of the 
noise of side-wheels and the bumping, crunching of 
the boat against the dock that should announce the 
landing. 

A tired-looking young German woman, with some- 
thing in her eyes that made you wish you could say a 
word to make the world look cheerier, sat holding a baby 
whose eyes somehow had the same look in them as her 
mother’s. Next to them sat avery pretty dark-haired 
girl, in a red silk waist and a red straw hat trimmed with 
big red poppies. She was carrying a biindle done up in 
dampened tissue paper, whose shape and fragrance left 
no doubt as to the flowers concealed within. 

Just before the boat bumped, something happened 
that made the pretty dark-haired girl smile. Through 
the troubled look on the face of the young German 
mother there came a smile too, but in a half-shame- 
faced way, as though it had no right to be there in plain 
sight of everybody. A tiny bit of a girl had trotted out 
from across the boat, and, with uncertain step and waver- 
ing hand, held up to the nose of the German baby a 
fresh little bunch of flowers to smell. In another sec- 
ond. she had trotted back to the sheltering knees and 
hands of the cheery-faced man whose side she had left 
to share her flowers with the stranger. 

The baby didn’t know quite what to make of it at first, 
—she wasn't over a year old, if thgt—but even she 
couldn't resist the smiles that were going round, and 
pretty soon the little face broke out into a hearty Ger- 
man baby smile at her new friend across the way. 

Then the boat bumped and lurched, and mother and 
baby, and little philanthropist, and pretty girl with the 
flowers who might have let the baby smell them but 
didn’t think of it, all joined in the rush to get ashore, 
and were separated, perhaps never to meet again on this 
life's voyage. 

But the little one had filled her place. She had not 
yet learned to be afraid of what other people would 
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think. There will be time enough to learn that as she 
grows older. She was not thinking so much of herself 
as of the German baby who didn't look happy. She 
had something good, and she shared it. But then— 
she was of the sort of which the kingdom of God is 
made. 
Philadelphia. 
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Did It Pay? 


By Deborah Peelle 
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Home 


‘* A_ND what ever put such a notion into your heads ?"’ 
said Uncle Ned, who had been out with his sis- 
ter’s three children to see their chickens. 

‘*Well,’’ said the eldest, his uncle's namesake, a 
bright, energetic boy thirteen years old, ‘‘ our Sunday- 
school superintendent asked our school one day to raise 
twenty-five dollars in three months to send a poor boy 
who lives in Tennessee to school for one winter. He 
also talked to us about giving one-tenth of all the money 
we got to something that would help people and help 
God's work. He made a good many of us feel ashamed 
of our selfishness in enjoying so much, while many boys 
and girls were even too poor to go to school. When 
Ralph and I came home, and told mama about it, and 
how we wished we could earn money to give, she, like 
the good, kind mama she always is, set her wise brain to 
work ty think of a way for us to doit. Papa gave us 
one dollar as capital to begin with, and had us promise 
that little sister should have part of our profits, but we 
boys were to do the work. That -was three years ago, 
when I was ten, Ralph eight, and Dorothy four, years 
old. 

‘‘We bought a hen with ten little chickens, and 
some feed for them. 
grow ! 


How we watched those chickens 
It seemed to us they never would get big, but 
mama said, if we would be patient, and take good 
care of them, that in about three months they would be 
large enough to sell. We went out every morning, the 
first thing, to see if they were all right, and if they were 
any larger than when they went to bed under their 
mother’s wings. One morning we found one poor little 
fellow dead, so we had a funeral for him, and buried 
him under the apple-tree over there. Ralph was the 
preacher, I was the undertaker, and Dorothy had to be 
the audience. When the other nine chickens had grown 
large enough, mama said we could sell part of them, 
It almost 
made us cry to part with them, but we wanted the money 


and keep a few to lay eggs the next winter. 


pretty bad, so we sold five of them for thirty cents apiece. 
The mother had hatched’ out another brood of fifteen 
chickens before this, but we had put another lot of 
eggs under her, and raised that brood by hand, with a 
Then, when 
the old hen came off in three weeks with twelve downy 
yellow-and-black little fellows; we let her take care of 
them herself. 


great deal of help from papa and mama. 


She was pretty glad, too, to get off of 
that old nest, where she had been for six long weeks. 

‘« During the summer and fall, we raised thirty-five 
chickens, and sold all of them except the five pullets we 
had kept for winter. I tell yeu, we fed those hens with 
the best kind of food we could find to make them lay. 
We took a poultry paper, and read how to care for 
chickens. We had a warm house and nice clean nests, 
and were paid for our pains by getting a good many 
eggs, which we could always sell for a high price, be- 
cause eggs are scarce in winter, and it is very hard to 
find such fresh ones in market as we could furnish. 

‘« We had to work too, for everything had to be kept in 
order, as it was our promise to papa, when he set us up 
in business, that, whatever we undertook, we would do 
well. 

‘« This is our third year, and we counted up the other 
day just how much we had made off of our chickens. 
Papa helped us keep our accounts until we learned how, 
and showed us how to put down all our expenses and 
receipts."’ 

«« And may I ask how you have come out financially ?’’ 
said Uncle Ned. 

Ralph now spoke, as he was the one who kept the 
accounts ; 

‘« Our total receipts for the thirty months have bcen 
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forty-five dollars, and our total expenses thirty dollars. 
We always take out one-tenth of all the money we re- 
ceive, and give it to the church, Sunday-school, Chris- 
tion Endeavor, or for some other good purpose. We 
now have a cash balance of ten dollars and a half, and 
our stock on hand is worth ten dollars."’ 

‘« Pretty good,’’ said Uncle Ned, ‘for business car- 
ried on in a poultry yard thirty-five feet square on a 
town lot ; but I want to know whether other boys have 
done as well, and whether you raised enough money in 
your school to send that boy to school.’’ 

‘Oh, yes !"’ said one of his nephews, ‘‘ we sent our 
johnnie, as we call him, that winter, and since then we 
have sent both him and a little girl to the same school. 
Many of the other boys and girls earn their own money 
too. Some raise flowers to sell, some fancy chickens or 
pigeons, some sell newspapers, others have mowers and 
cut grass, and oh! there are many ways in a town like 
this to earn nickels and dimes if a boy wants to work. 
It's just splendid, too, to make your own money ; it 
makes a fellow feel as if he was giving his very own."’ 

And as they walked back to the house, Uncle Ned 
was thinking that he had learned a good lesson from his 
two nephews and his little niece Dorothy, 


Richmond, Ind. 
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Spirit and Method | 


A Graded Course of Study 
By O. E. Aleshire 


HE course of study used in the Sunday-school of the 
Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church of Chicago 
is as follows : 
Primary Department 

First Year.—Golden Text. ,The Lord's Prayer. Psalm 
23. Golden Rule (Luke 6 : 31). Christ's invitation to 
children (Matt. 19 : 14). 

Second Year.—Golden Text. Beatitudes (Matt. 5 
3-12). God's love verse (John 3 : 16). Names of the 
four Gospels. Doxology. 

Third Year.—Golden Text. Lesson title. The Ten 
Commandments. The two great Commandments (Matt. 
22:37-40). One ‘‘giving’’ verse. One ‘‘ temperance”’ 
verse. Coronation hymn. Books of the New Testament. 


Intermediate Department 


The lesson title, Golden Text, and lesson story of the 
International Sunday-school Lesson throughout the 
course. 

First Year (age, 8).—Names of the twelve apostles. 
Names of the books of the Bible. One psalm. Re- 
view of the work of the primary department. 

Second Year (age, 9). —Writers and original language 
of the New Testament. Apostles’ Creed. One psalm. 
Review of the work of previous years. 

Third Year (age, 10).—Original language of the Old 
Testament. Books of the Bible classified.. One psalm. 
Who was Adam? Noah? Abraham? Jacob? Joseph ? 
Palestine : Location, names, divisions, map (be able to 
draw), size, surface, climate, fertility, people (number 
and occupations), cities, present condition. 

Fourth Year (age, 17).—One psalm. Who was Mo- 
ses? The story of his life. Journey through the wil- 
derness. The tabernacle: describe it. Its use? Who 
was Joshua? Samuel? Jerusalem : Location, age, size, 
population, walls, gates, buildings, modern Jerusalem, 
Review of the work of previous years. 


Junior Department 
The lesson title, Golden Text, and lesson story of the 


International Sunday-school Lesson throughout the 
course. 
First Year (age, 12). Commit Ecclesiastes 12 : 1-7. 


Who was the first king of Israel? the second? the 
third ? The 
temple : materials 
What building occupies the ancient 


Give dates and short story of life of each. 
describe it, when and where built, 
used, 
site ? 

Second 


purpose. 


Corinthians, 
What is a 
Tell some- 
Review of 


Year (age, 13).—Commit 1 


13. Who 
Name some of the prophets. 


chapter wrote the psalms? 
prophet ? 
thing about Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Daniel. 
the work of previoas years. 


Third Year (age, 14).—Reed St. Luke’s Gospel. In 


















































































connection with the reading, study outlines of the life of 
Christ in ‘‘ Legion of Honor Normal bible and Training 
Lessons,’’ by Professor H. M. Hamill. 

Fourth Year (age, 15).—Read the Book of the Acts. 
It describes the beginning of the early Christian church. 
Tell about Pentecost ; the first great sermon ; the first 
Christian martyr ; the great Apostle Paul,—when and 
where born, education, religion, conversion. What 
countries did he visit? To whom did he write letters ? 
When and where did he die. Thorough review of work 
of all previous years. ‘ 

The following observations should be noted : 

1. The International Lessons constitute the regular, 
and by far the greater, part of the work. With the aid 
of the opening exercises, superintendents’ instruction, 
and the drill in the Junior Endeavor Society, the sup- 
plemental work above outlined can be done in from five 
to ten minutes each Sunday. But the wise and efficient 
teacher will arrange to meet her class at some hour out- 
side of the Sunday-school for the purpose of drill on this 
work. By so doing, there will be a reflex influence 
upon the teacher. And, after all, great compensation 
for teaching lies in the fact that the teacher is a bene- 
’ ficiary of her own work. Examinations and promotions 
are based upon both regular and supplemental work. 
The scholar’s record each Sunday has the following sig- 
nificance : lesson, 55; attendance, 15; offering, 15 ; op- 
tional with teacher, 15. 

2. While our plan provides for a senior department of 
three years, and, beyond that, an aduit department, our 
course of study thus far ends with the junior depart- 
inent. The reason is obvious. When the school grade 
was established, in 1895, the entire school was graded, 
theoretically, and purely upon an age basis, classes not 
being disturbed. A nominal grade has been rigidly 
maintained, but results have been secured from the bot- 
tom up. Of course, advanced lessons make a more 
thorough study of the lesson, including time, place, per- 
sons, connections, and personal application, and, when 
the proper time arrives, supplemental work will be out- 
lined, and will, no doubt, include Bible doctrine and 
biography, church history, Christian evidences, special 
classes, and normal training. 

3. The supplemental work of the primary depart- 
ment has been printed in full, and it is the intention 
-eto do the same with other departments as fast as prac- 
ticable, : 

4. We have not yet thought it wise to make the Cate- 
chism a part of the required work, but in the printed 
‘ course of study, at the end of the junior department, the 

following note appears : ‘‘In addition to the diploma, a 
teacher's Bible will be given to the scholar graduating 
from this department, who will learn and recite at one 
time, and without error, the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism."*" A number of our scholars have taken advan- 
tage of this option. 

5. All outlines of work in graded Sunday-schools are 
much alike, just as there is a similarity in courses of 
study in the public schools. All Sunday-schools should 
do practically the same work, so that scholars, in pass- 
ing from one Sunday-school to another, might be as 
readily placed as when they go from one public school 
to,another. Shall a. concerted effort be made to this 
end? Since the organization of our own work, we have 
scen and heard, along the same line, much that ante- 
dated ours, and have been surprised to note the points 
of resemblance. A book called the ‘*Seven Graded 
Sunday-schools’’ is particularly in mind. But when 
our plan was formulated, we had never seen or heard of 

‘this book, and found it wellnigh impossible to secure 
any aid. Our work is therefore, for the most part, origi- 
nal snd home-made. 

6. There being fourteen years or grades above the 
primary (four in the intermediate, four in the junior, 
three in the senior, and three in the adult), our classes 
number from fourteen to one, beginning with the inter- 
mediate. All classes im the first year intermediate, for 
example, are numbered 14 4, 14 8, etc. This provides 

for as many classes as may be needed in any one year, 
and the number of the class at once indicates the schol- 
ar’s classification. 

7. While definite work is laid out for each year, it is 
not so much the intention that the particular work of any 
year shall be done during that year as if is that all the 
work of the department shall be learned before the 
scholar is promoted to a higher department. Likewise, 
discretion and latitude are allowed in classifying scholars 
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with respect to age. In short, the department, and not 
the grade, is the unit of the system. 

8. It is comparatively easy to have a graded school 
in name (and even this is worth a great deal for the sake 
of uniformity and system), but this kind of a school will 
not do the assigned work simply because it is said to be 
graded. Teachers and officers do too much pouring in, 
and scholars do too little actual and independent study- 
ing of the lesson, and too little written work. Scholars 
certainly need to be taught how to study the lesson, but 
teachers themselves must first learn how. We have suc- 
ceeded in getting the Bible into the Sunday-school, 
ninety per cent of our scholars above the primary bring- 
ing their own Bibles regularly, and have thus solved one 
problem ; but the greatest problem in Sunday-school 
work is to get the scholars to study the lesson. To help 
to solve this problem, an organization has recently been 
effected, known as the 


Half-Hour Circle 


Any one may become a member by signing the fol- 
lowing simple pledge : 

I understand that by the signing of this pledge I become a 
member of the Half-Hour Circle, and promise to study the Sun- 
day-school lesson at least one half-hour each week. 


In addition to the pledge, there is a beautiful little 
sterling-silver stick-pin of appropriate and artistic de- 
sign, which is sold to members for ten cents. The plan 


. is bcing eagerly taken up by classes and teachers, and 


bids fair to work a result which will solve not only one 
but many problems. In addition to helping the scholar 
to learn something, it will revolutionize the teaching 
work of the teacher. It is proposed to copyright the 
plan, effect an organization coextensive with the spread 
of the Circle, and in other ways to promote the object 
which is sought to be attained. 
Chicago. 
i 


The Faribault Blackboard 
By M. 


How We Made It 


"TEN years ago, our superintendent said: he wanted 

& §=**a board big erough to put things on,”’ and the 
rear end of the room, between the wainscot and the 
ceiling, after being papered with cartridge paper, was 
painted black, and this gave us a surface six by eighteen 
feet. This paper has been renewed several times, so 
that it is now of three or four thicknesses of paper, and 
we have a board practically as good as slate, and appar- 
ently as indestructible. Some years it has been painted 
a neutral tint, which color lends itself admirably to land- 
scape with colored crayons. 


How We Use It 


We have used it mostly for illustrating stories, or 
parables, cartooning. Often the whole board is used 
for a picture, but now it usually contains two pictures, 
which allows of each lesson remaining two Sundays, 
—anything which, in the opinion of artist and superin- 
tendent will best illustrate the lesson. To-day, for in- 
stance, —Memorial Sunday for one of our lost ones, —we 
had a Pacific Island view ; next Sunday, a home scene 
iHustrating the evils of intemperance ; the Sunday fol- 
lowing, something picturing a moral blindness of some 
sort ; and so on, —anything which will make a pertinent 
point. As to map work,—the board is not large enough 
to include this. Maps are crowded off on the side walls. 
And for the Golden Text and such work we have a 
small movable board. 


Who Makes Our Pictures? 


We are fortunate in having had for the past seven 
years a scenic artist, Jacob Fink, who gives us a work of 
art in colored crayons, who believes in telling a Bible 
story with a modern view. The legend’over the board 
is, ‘* And without a parable spake he not unto them."’ 

But what did we do before Mr. Fink came, or when 
he is away ? We don’t have as good a picture,—just as, 
when our orchéstra or our Supday-school choir is away, 
we don't have as good music, But we have it. Pic- 
ture-makers are commoner than we think. in. schools. 
For several years our right-hand man was one of our 
younger boys. 
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What has Our Board Done for Us ? 
Wonders. In its first years it boomed the schoél, 
and gave us fame. Now that the novelty has worn off, 
it not only assists the teachers, but competes with them, 
teaching more in one Sunday than the teachers can in 
four. And then the teachers get ahead. And so it 
goes,—the same rivalry which exists between the cartoon 
and the editorial. . 
A Few Pointers 
It is just as easy to make a large picture as a small 
one. A good picture is not always the most artistic. A 
small picture may be as effective as a large one. Any 
one can make a picture that will tell more than a vacant 
board. Don't try to tell too much in one picture. 
Don't expect fifty-two effective pictures in a year. In 
the portfolio on which I write | have pasted one of the 
simplest, rudest cartoons I ever saw. 
laugh and cry. 


It makes me 
Emotion, not admiration, —see ? 
Faribault, Minn. 

a | 


Death had entered a palatial home, 
and carried away an only child. At 
first, the mother, robed in black, shut 
out the sunlight, and refused to be comforted. As time 
rolled on, however, the selfishness of this grief was borne 
in upon her, and then came the thought, ‘‘Can I not 
erect a better monument than tears to the memory of 
my beloved?’’ The house was opened, the piano ‘re- 
turned, and a number of lads on the verge of manhood 
(ignorant, uncultured youths, who had thrown away all 
opportunities of education when younger, and who now 
could not be induced to attend Sunday-school lest the 
lack in this direction be discovered) were invited in on 
Sunday afternoons for religious instruction. It was but 
a small beginning at the outset, filled with discourage- 
ments. The boys were not as appreciative as they could 
have been, there were even occasions when they forgot 
to come. Then, too, there was an awkwardness which 
amounted sometimes to rudeness. Systematic habits 
were formed by a change in the daily lives of these 
boys from loafer to laborer. After this, regularity of at- 
tendance came to be the rule rather than the excépti6n. 
Twenty-five years have passed, and the class still exists. 
Its members, many of them, are heads of families, their 
children reared in better homes than were the fathers, 
because upon a surer foundation, a Christian basis. 
There is a strong link between this class and the Sun- 
day-school. The International Lessons are studied, the 
same hymns sung, the contributions find their way into 
the sanie treasury. There may be some one beneath 
the ‘‘ juniper tree’’ of sorrow or despair to whom this 
kind of good work will appeal. 


< 


A Sunday.School 
in a Home 


A sunny spirit is something that can 
be cultivated, and when it is always 
present out of school it is worth quite 
as much as hard-and-fast ‘‘ methods'’ in school. Keep- 
ing young men in the school would be less of a problem 
if young men could feel that there was more sunshine in 
the teachers. Here is a suggestive little bit from a 
Brooklyn writer who signs himself ««C. H. W.’’ ‘It 
was a dull winter morning. An elderly gentleman en- 
tered a street-car, taking a seat beside a young man, 
who, with a pleasant greeting, made a remark about the 
weather. ‘Yes,’ said the gentleman, ‘ the morning, like 
myself, is a gray one.’ The young man quickly re- 
sponded, ‘Oh! but you have plenty of sunshine.’ They 
chatted pleasantly together to and across the ferry, then 
up Wall Street till they separated, each going to his 
office. It transpired that it was a Bible-class teacher 
and one of ‘‘his boys.'’ Happy, ay, blessed, is the 
man who, with the frosts of time whitening his brow, 
still makes his young friends feel that he has ‘ plenty 
of sunshine.’ ’’ 


Ptenty of 
Sunshine 


= 


A Secretary's Among the virtues of a good Sunday- 
Long Recerd for school secretary is that of punctuality. 
Punctuality jf he is almost absolutely certain to 
be present, his name will be ‘‘ blessed."’ The secretary 
of a school in Conecuh County, Alabama, who has six 
miles to walk to attend to his duties every Sunday morn- 
img, has been absent only three or four times in the past 
ten years. Two absences are accounted for by his serv- 
ing om a jury and a heavy rain-storm which kept the 
school closed. 
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September 39, 1899 


Besson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1899 


1. October 1,.—Joy in God’s House. ...... 

2. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews... . 

3. October 15.—Esther Pleading for her 
People 


PP eS . FS 
. « » Esth, 3: 1-11 


Pa ey we ee eee ee es Esther 8 : 3-8, 15-17 
4. October 22.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem... , . . . Ezra 8: 21-32 
5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance ..... . . . » Psa. 85 and 126 
6. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. .........+ + Neh. ui a-ur 
7. November 12.—Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem . . . Neh. 4: 7-18 
8. November 19.—Public Reading of the Scriptures . . . . Neh. 8: 1-12 
9. November 26.—Woes of Intémperance ........ Prov. 23 : 29-35 
10, December 3.—Keepingthe Sabbath. ......... Neh. 13 : 15-22 
11. December 10.—Lessons in Giving ..... . Mal, 1: 6-11 and 3: 8-12 
12. December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing. Mal. 3: 13 to 4:6 
13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold .°. ....... Isa. 9 : 2-7 


14. December 31.— Review. 
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Lesson 3, October 15, 18909 
Esther Pleading for her People 
Esther 8: 3-8, 15-17" 


Read chaps. 8 to 10. Memory verses : 15-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
also in him; and he shall bring it to pass. —Vsa. 37 : 5. 


Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


3 4 And Es’ther spake yet 
again before the king, and fell 
down at his feet, and besought 
him with tears to put away the sought him with tears to put 
mischief of Ha’man the A’gag- away the mischief of Ha- 
ite, and the device that he had man the Agagite, and his 
devised against the Jews. device that he had devised 


3 And Esther spake yet again 
before the king, and fell 
down at his feet, and be- 


4 Then the king held out the 4 against the Jews. Then the 
gouiden sceptre toward Es’ther, king held out to Esther the 
So Es’ther arose, and stood be- golden sceptre. So Esther 
fore the king. arose, and stood before the 

5 And said, If it please the 5 king. And she said, If it 
king, and if | have found favour please the king, and if 
in his sight, and the thing seem have found favour in his 
right before the king, and I de sight, and the thing seem 
pleasing in his eyes, let it be right before the king, and I 
written to reverse the letters de- be pleasing in his eyes, let it 
vised by Ha’man the son of be written to reverse the 
Ham-méd’a-tha the A’gag-ite, letters devised by Haman 
which he wrote to destroy the the son of Hammedatha the 
Jews which ave in all the king's Agagite, which he wrote to 
provinces : destroy the Jews which are 

6 For how can I endure to in all the king's provinces : 
see the evil that shallcome unto 6 for how can I endure to see 
my people? or how can | en- the evil that shall come unto 
dure to see the destruction of my people? or how can I 
my kindred ? endure tosee the destruction 

7 4 ‘Then the king A-his-u- 7 of my kindred? Then the 
@’rus said unto” Es’ther the king Ahasuerus said unto 
queen and to Mér’de-cai_ the Esther the queen hd to 


Jew, Behold, I have given Mordecai the Jew, Behold, 
Es’ther the house of Ha’man, I have given Esther the 
and him they have hanged upon house of Haman, and him 
the gallows, because he laid his they have hanged upon the 
hand upon the Jews. gallows, becayse he laid 

8 Write ye also for the Jews, his hand upon the Jews. 
as it liketh you, in. the king’s Write ye also'to the Jews, 
name, and seal // with the king's as it liketh you, in the king's 
ring : for the writing which is name, and seal it with the 
written in the king's name, and king's ring : for the writing 
sealed with the king's ring, may which is written in the king's 
so ean reverse. name, and sealed with the 
king's ring, may no man 
reverse. 


oo 


13% And Modr'de-cai went 
out from the presence of the 


. 


And Mordecai went forth 


Ix 
king in royal apparel of blue ° from the presence of the king 
and white, and with a great in réyal apparel of blue and 
crown of gold, and with a gar- white, and with a great crown 
ment of fine linen and purple : of gold, and with a robe 
and the city of Shu’shan re- of fine linen and purple : and 
joiced and was glad. the city of Shushan shouted 

16 and was glad. The Jews 


16 ‘The Jews had light and 
gladness, and joy, and honour. 17 
17 And inevery province, and 
in every city, whithersoever the 
king's commandment and _ his 
decree came, the Jews had joy 
and gladness, a feast and a good 
day. And many of the people 
of the land became Jews ; for 
the fear of the Jews fell upon 

them. 


had light and gladness, and 
joy and honour. And in 
every province, and in every 
city, whithersoever the king's 
commandment and his 
decree came, the Jews had 
gladness and joy, a feast and 
agoodday. And many from 
among the peoples of the 
land became Jews ; for the 
fear of the Jews was fallen 
upon them. 





'Or, concerning 

In verse 5 for *‘ which” (referring to the Jews) the American Revisers 
would substitute “ who’’ or “that.’” In verse 8 for *liketh” read 
** pleaseth.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Mordecai's Appeal to Esther (Esth. 4: 1-17). 
distressed (1-3). 


Fhe Jews 

Mordecai (4-6. ) 
His reply, Go to the king (7-9). The danger pointed out 
(10, 11). Art thou come to the kingdom for this ? (12-14). 
The queen's decision (15-17). 

Mon.— The Queen's Petition (Esth. 5: 1-14). 
(1-3). The queen's first banquet (4-8). Haman's pride 
and anger (9-13). The gallows prepared (14). 

Tues.—A Sleepless Night (Esth. 6: 1-14). 
amined (1-3). ‘The king's question (4-6). Haman’s pro- 
posal (7-9). Mordecai is honored (-0-12). Haman’s fall 
foretold ‘ 12-14). 


Esther's message to 


The king's favor 


The chronicles ex- 
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Wed.— The Last of the Amalekites (Esth.7: 1-10). ‘The queen's 
second banquet (t, 2). “The queen's plea for her people 
(3, 4). Haman’'s guilt exposed (5,6). The death of 
Haman (7-10). 

Thurs.— The Jews Delivered (Esth, 8: 1-17). The promotion of 
Mordecai (1, 2, 15). Esther's second plea for her people 
(3-6). The king's second proclamation (7-14). The Jews’ 
joy and honor (15-17). 

Fri.— The Jews' Enemies Destroyed (Esth. 9: 1-32). Mordecai's 
greatness and fame (1-4). ‘The Jews defend themselves 
(5-16). The feast of Purim (17-32). 

Sat.—Another Sleepless Night (Dan. 6: 16-28). Daniel in the 
den of lions (16, 17). The troubled king (18-20). The 
deliverance of Daniel (21-23). His enemies destroyed (24). 
‘The God of the Jews honored (21-28). 

Sun.— The Disciples Night of Prayer (Acts 12: 1-19). 
prison (1-4). ‘The disciples at prayer (5, 12). The angel 
deliverer (6-10). The disciples astonished (11-17). The 
guards punished (18, 19). 


Chicago, Ill 


Peter in 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—474 B.C., the twelfth year of Xerxes. Ha- 
man formed his plan early the first month (Esther 
3:7). The thirteenth day of that month the scribes 
were summoned to write the decree against the Jews 
(3 : 12), and two months and ten days later (8 : 9), to 
write the counter decree. Esther's petition belongs to 
the latter date, or a little earlier. 

PLACE. —The king’s palace and Shushan the capital. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES, —None. 

INTERVENING Events.—The publication of the decree 
against the Jews caused mourning everywhere. Mor- 
decai in particular made himself conspicuous by wearing 
sackcloth and by ‘‘a great and bitte: cry.’’ Having 
thus attracted the queen's attention, he urged her to in- 
After much hesi- 
tation, she ventured, at the peril of her life, into the 


tercede with the king for her people. 
king's presence. He held out to her the golden scep- 
tre, and accepted her invitation for Haman and himself 
to a banquet the next day. At that banquet she invited 
them again, for the following day. That night the king 
He-had the records read to him, and 
was thus reminded of the services that Mordecai had 
rendered, and was seized with a desire to reward him. 


was sleepless, 


The results were favorable to Esther's plans. Haman 
was hanged, and his estate given to Esther, while Mor- 
The 


however, re- 


decai took Haman's place as advise: to the king. 
decree for the destroying of the Jews, 
mained in force. The lesson gives an account of the 


means employed for rendering it harmless. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FTER a year's training and development of her 
charms (Esther 2 : 12), Esther had been brought, 

in her turn, as a competitor for the favor of Xerxes, to 
the royal presence, with the result that the great king fell 
deeply in love with her. Esteeming her more than any 
of the other maidens submitted to his choice, as a suc- 
cessor to the discarded Queen Vashti, he forthwith set 
the royal crown on her head, and installed her as his 
favorite wife. Five years appear to have passed, after 
this, before the plot of Haman to exterminate the whole 
Jewish race throughoyt the empire, in revenge for his 
being slighted by Mordecai, the cousin of Esther (2 : 7), 
whom he had adopted and brought up, as she was an 
orphan. The only hope of saving the nation lay in her 
venturing into the awful presence of her mighty lord. 
But it was so great a peril to do so uninvited, that she 
begged her people in the city to fast three days, she and 
her maidens doing the same, if, perchance, God would 
be on her side, for she had not been summoned to the 
couch of the king for thirty days, and he might have 
ceased to care for her. It was death to approach him as 
he sat on his throne, unless he held out his golden scep- 
ter to the intruder ; and the Persian kings thought noth- 
ing of the life of any one, since the highest were only 
his slaves, and she remembered the fall of Vashti. 
Cambyses, indeed, to show his power over all tound 
him, had once ordered a high courtier to run his son 


through the body as the poor fellow stood at ‘his side, 
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anc it was done at once, the father professing the deep- 
est gratitude to the despot for alloyjng him to give such 
a proof of his loyalty. 

But Esther was more fortunate, and was able to weave 
a counter-plot which ended in Haman's destruction. 
Mordecai, moreover, already greatly honored for saving 
the king’s life, was put in the dead man's place, and in- 
stalled by Esther in his grand mansion, which the king 
had given her (8 : 7). The royal signet-ring had been 
taken from Haman on his disgrace ; and this also was 
handed to the new vizier, so that he could act with all 
the royal authority, so far as commands were given him. 
In higher favor now than ever, Esther used her power 
instantly to undo the scheme of the enemy of her nation. 
Falling down at the king's feet, she besought him with 
tears to make void the letters sent out by Haman order- 
ing a massacre of the Jews over the empire ; for she had 
at last revealed her nationality, and the relationship of 
the new vizier to her. 

Her tears and her beauty together were triumphant, 
—for, after all, even Xerxes was only human, like us all, — 
and the prayer was granted at once. The great corps of 
writers in the royal service were forthwith furiously busy 
copying orders from Mordecai, duly attested by the seal 
royal ; and these missives were, without the loss of a mo- 
ment, sent off by every swiftest conveyance to all places 
in the one hundred and twenty-seven great provinces in 
the empire where there were any Hebrews. No decree 
could be formally annulled, but permission was now 
granted the Jews everywhere to defend themselves ; and 
this they did so effectually that their foes were smitten 
with widespread ‘‘slaughter and destruction,’’ five hun- 
dred men perishing in Shushan alone, and among them 
the ten sons of Haman, who, at Esther's request from 
the king, were hung up, no doubt after execution, be- 
side their father's withering corpse, on the gallows he 
had erected for Mordecai. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


Esther's Triumph 


IBLE teachings have produced more great women 

in one small nation than all the rest of the world, 
Esther, in her self-sacrifice, foreshadows Him who 
gave up the glory of a greater kingdem to die for men, 
Christ did not die for a‘race of imbeciles. They may 
be great enough to satisfy him for his awful travail of 
soul. 

This reversal of the king's decree by Haman (vy. 8) 
cannot be explained except on the ground that Esther 
used a power greater than that of the king. What was 
it? She fasted three days. That did not add to her 
She had all the Jews fast and pray also. It is 
an eminent example of united prayer. With the gleam- 
ing sword of limitless assassination in plain sight, that 
The example 
of their beautiful queen facing death in their behalf 
must have made every heart have faith. 


beauty. 


prayer was sure to be desperately earnest. 


The memory 
of availing prayers in the past changed hope to full as- 
surance. ‘‘ Prayer is a powerful thing, for God hath 
says Luther. 

History is not without modern examp'es of deliver- 
ance as signal. Instance England against the Armada, 
Holland against Philip, the United States for the eman- 
cipation of the slave. There are many other national 


” 


bound himself thereto, 


helps in which prayer was a great factor, though unknown 
to us. 

Well did the Jews keep the feast of Purim in com- 
memoration, as we keep Thanksgiving and the Fourth 
of July. The fact gave place to a feast. 
were slaughtered instead of themselves. 

Capabilities for sublimity of action are created by 
faithfulness in life’s humble duties. 
child (2 : 20). 


Their enemies 


Esther was a filial 
She believed in the God of her fathers 
The honor of being queen was less than 
than that of serving’a despised people. 
the church. woman, 
mere girl under twenty as she was, could rise to the 
height of any opportunity God and the times might 
offer. If we have the capacity, God provides the op- 
portunity. 


and mothers. 
Her nation was 


Patriotism was piety. Such a 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


~~ Esther spake yet again before the king (v. 3). 

Heed the lesson in that ‘‘ yet again.’’ Esther had 
already accomplished much, but she would do more. 
She would not cease in her beneficent ministry. Let 
that ‘‘yet again’’ keep sounding to you. Never be 
Satisfied with what you have done or been ; press on. 
Let there be ‘‘ yet again'’ for you in service. 1 have 
known many Christians for whom there was no more a 
‘yet again.'’ They were resting on what they had 
done; the Sunday-school class was given up; the 
prayer-meeting no longer saw or heard them ; from any 
special duty they withdrew themselves, saying, ‘‘ Some- 
body else can do it.’ I have never known such refusal 
of the ‘‘ yet again,’’ when I have not seen plainly evi- 
dent the shrinking of the spiritual life. Cry 
again'’ toward service up to the last breath. 
be ‘‘ yet again'’’ for you in knowledge. Never cease 
learning. Have a good book in steady reading. Keep 
your eyes open and your ears. Mr. Gladstone was a 
marvelous instance of intellectual freshness even amid 
the shadows of age far lengthening. A great reason 
was, he was always crying ‘‘ yet again’’ toward knowl- 
edge. Let there be ‘‘ yet again'’ for you in Christian 
experience. There are immensities more of strength, 
love, joy, peace, than you have yet attained to. Let 
there be ‘‘ yet again’’ for you in prayer. I heard Mr. 
Miiller, of the Bristol Orphan Houses, say that, while 
God had answered some of his prayers with large quick- 
ness, he had been praying thirty years for some things, 
and yet the answer tarried. But still he would keep on 
praying with undiminished faith in the promise-keeping 
God. 

To put away the mischief of Haman the Agagite: 
Yet even the king could not altogether, much less could 
the now hanged Haman. When people climb Mt. 
Blanc, there is a place far up the mountain side where 
the guides forbid even a whisper, lest even such slight 
pulsations started in the air should strike against the 
awful fields of snow clinging but loosely to the smooth 
and sloping rock, and an avalanche be set going. 
There is no stopping the avalanche. And that man's 
evil or simply heedless whisper may pull down the ava- 
lanche, not on himself only, but on his companions too. 
Walk warily. Do not do the evil thing. Do not say 
the evil, slanderous word, Consequences follow. Once 
started, they are often irremediable. 

Then the king held out to Esther the golden sceptre 
(v. 4). It was a question with Esther whether the king 
would. Learn, by contrast, the infinite benignity of our 
heavenly King. ‘There is no question about him. He 
always extends the golden sceptre. You may boldly 
come to the throne of grace. How often do you come? 
and concerning everythirg? That is your privilege. 
The heart of God is the true confessional. How many 
times I have simply told God the whole troublesome 
matter, and found the. burden strangely lightened, if not 
altogether lifted, and, with fresh courage and rekindled 
hope, found myself able to set stronger hand to what I 
ought, 

For how can I endure to see the evil that shall come 
unto my people? (v. 6.) Behold a genuine patriotism. 
Though Esther was the king's favorite, inmate of a pal- 
ace, certainly safe herself whatever might betide, that 
was not enough‘for her. Her eyes were qpen to the 
danger threatening the poorest of her countrymen, her 
heart sympathetic for them, her hands active for them, 
the power of her high position mortgaged to them. 
That is true patriotism which dares and does for the 
common weal ; that is false patriotism which selfishly 
secludes itself, and, though perhaps pitying, will neither 
do nor dare. Every one of us ought to be interested in 
what concerns our city, state, nation, —so interested that 
we shall take active personal share in bringing in the 
better time. If you are simply a withdrawn sentimen- 
talist, not caring to soil your sweet white hands in what 
you call dirty politics, you may be withdrawn sentimen- 
talist, but you are not patriot. If politics are dirty, do 
your share in cleansing them, in God's name. That 
vile saloon on the corner,—do not think you have noth- 
ing to do with it. You have, because it is blighting 
your fellows ; their damage is your damage. 

The Jews had gladness and joy, a feast and a good 
@ay (v. 17). That is a *‘ good.day*’ for us when, within 


‘* yet 
Let there 


~ 


ourselves or without ourselves, we have dethroned the 
wrong and crowned the right. When you have met and 
mastered the Haman of some temptation, and in his 
place have set the Mordecai of a triumphant righteous- 
ness, you have had real festival, you have dwelt in a 
**good day.’’ Through God's helping grace, may we 
all have many such good days. 
i "hiladelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 3, 4.—Queen Esther obtains leave to pre- 
sent the case of her people.—And Esther spake 


yet again before the king : \t is possible to suppose that 


this occurred in the banqueting apartment after Haman 
had been taken away to be hanged, but the more natu- 
ral supposition is that the queen, after some days of 
waiting, found it. necessary to go again, unsummoned, 
before Ahasuerus. It was one thing for him to hang 
Haman and promote Mordecai, and it was quite another 
thing for him, by reversing his decree against the Jews, 
to acknowledge to the public that he had made a mis- 
take. That, apparently, he was indisposed to do, and 
Esther had to risk her life again to persuade him to do 
it.—Fell before his feet, and wept, and besought him: 
Apparently he did not at once hold out the scepter, as 
he had done on the previous occasion (Esther 5 : 2). 
Probably he disliked her persistence, and hesitated as to 
whether he would not let her suffer the consequences of 
her temerity.— Zhe mischief of Haman; She speaks of 
Haman, and not of Ahasuerus, as responsible for the 
decree against the Jews.—//e/d out. . . the sceptre: By 
this time we may imagine that the proper officer was 
approaching to put an end to the disagreeable scene, 
and lead Esther away to her death, so the king at last 
gives the sign that saves her.—Avrose, and stood: The 
touch of the scepter is the token that her life is spared, 
and that she has leave to speak. Now she no longer 
grovels, but stands erect, like her queenly self. She 
knows that the king will respect her more and like her 
better in that attitude. 

Verses 5, 6.—Having thus obtained leave, she pre- 
sents the case.—// tt please the king: Words of cour- 
tesy, introducing what she has to say. Then follows her 
request, preceded by three clauses of persuasion, and 
followed by two clauses. In these five clauses she ap- 
peals once to the king's judgment of what is right, and 
four times to his love or pity for herself. She knows 
that her personal influence, while the spell of her pres- 
ence is upon him, will count for more than anything else. 
—Let it be written: This is the essential point in her 
request. Virtually, the action against the Jews has 
already been nullified by the death of Haman and the 
promotion of Mordecai, but she asks for written action, sa 
that the safety of her people may not depend on the life 
or the whim of one man.— 7he letters devised by Ha- 
man... which he wrote: Again she insists that, al- 
though this action was taken in the king's name, it was 
nevertheless the act of Haman, and not of the king. 
Yet it needs to be reversed, because it stands on the 
royal statute books as a menace against the Jews. 

Verses 7, 8.—The king's reply. It is, for substance, 
that he has already done as much as should be expected 
from him ; that the decree in question, being written, is 
irreversible, and he therefore cannot reverse it, but that, 
if she and Mordecai can contrive any other remedy, they 
may give to it also the character of an irreversible written 
decree. — Unto Esther... and Mordecai: Mordecai is 
present as an adviser of the king. —/ dave given, etc. : 
In hanging the great enemy of the Jews, and confiscating 
his estate in favor of their leading representatives, he has 
already done something for the protection of the Jews. — 
Write ye also: The emphasis is upon the pronoun. 
Virtually the king says to them, ‘‘ Haman made his 
written decree, and now you may make yours.'’—Coa- 
cerning the Jews : So, correctly, the margin of the Re- 
vised Version. They were to write concerning the Jews 
to the officials of the empire (vs. 9-13), as well as to the 
Jews themselves. — Sead it with the king’ s ring: Morde- 
cai had succeeded to whatever authority Haman pos- 
sessed as signet-bearer to the king.—.Vay no man re- 
verse? Ahasuerus intends this to apply to the decree 
issued by Haman, as well as to that about to be issued. 
As a matter of fact, according to the Book of Esther, 
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the new decree did not reverse the old. Jt merely au- 
thorized the Jews to resist, and cast the moral influence 
of the court in their favor. Whoever chose to attack 
them was still authorized to do so, provided he was will- 
ing to take the odds. When the time came, many took 
the odds (9 : 1-19). In that the decree gave military 
rights to the Jews it was more to their advantage than a 
mere reversal of Haman’s action would have been. 
Verses 15, 16.—The immediate results. The account 
is naturally to be understood as affirming (8 : 9) that the 
writing and the promulgation of the decree began in- 
stantly, as soon as the king had given his repiy to Es- 
ther. On Mordecai’s egress from the palace that day, 


he received an ovation from both the citizens and the 


Translate : ‘* And when Mordecai came out from 
before the king, in royal apparel of blue and white, with 
a great crown of gold, and a robe of fine linen, and 
purple, the city Shushan shouting and glad, then the 
Jews had light and gladness and joy and honor,’’— 
Robe: A peculiar word, used only here. In the post- 
biblical Hebrew it denotes a burial dress.— Zhe city 
Shushan shouting and glad: \n contrast with ‘‘ The city 
Shushan was perplexed*’ (3 : 15). The Book of Esther 
represents the Jews as having the sympathy of the re- 
spectable classes of their neighbors, Perhaps they were 
already sufficiently prominent in business, so that the 
conspiracy against them caused business derangement, 
just as would be the case at present. 

Verse 17.—Other results. There was rejoicing among 
the Jews, wherever they resided.— Many... became 
Jews: This missionary bearing of the story deserves 
attention, ‘ 


Jews. 
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The Net Broken 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE spirit of this lesson may perhaps be best caught 

by taking the three persons appearing in it, and 

the One who does not appear, but acts unseen through 
them all. ; 

1. The heroine of the whole book and of this chapter 
is Esther, one of the sweetest and noblest of the women, 
of Scripture. ‘The orphan girl who had grown up into 
beauty under the care of her uncle Mordecai, and was 
lifted suddenly from sheltered obscurity into the ‘fierce 
light that beats upon a throne,’’ like some flower culled 
in a shady nook and set in a king's bosom, was true to 
her childhood’s protector and to her people, and kept 
her sweet, brave gentleness unspoiled by the rapid ele- 
vation which ruins so many characters. Her Jewish 
name of Hadassah (‘* myrtle’’) well befits her, for she is 
clothed with unostentatious beauty, pure and fragrant as 
the blossoms that brides twine in their hair. But, 
withal, she has a true woman's courage which is always 
ready to endure any evil and dare any danger at the 
bidding of her heart. She took her life in her hand 
when she sought an audience of Ahasuerus uninvited, 
and she knew that shedid. Nothing in literature is no- 
bler than her quiet words, which measure her danger 
without shrinking, and front it without heroics: ‘If I 
perish, I perish.’’ 

The danger was not past, though she was queen and 
beloved ; for a despot's love is a shifting sand-bank, 
which may yield anchorage to-day, and to-morrow may 
be. washed away. So she counted not her life dear unto 
herself when, for the second time, as in our lesson, she 
ventured, uninvited, into the king's presence. The 
womanly courage that risks life for love's sake is no- 
bler than the soldier's that feels the lust of battle mad. 
dening him. 

Esther's words to the king are full of tact. She be. 
gins with what seems to have been the form of; address 
prescribed by custom, for it is used by her.in her former 
requests (chap. 5 :8 ; 7:3). But she adds a variation 
of the formula, tinged with more personal reference to 
the king's feeling towards her, as well as breathing en- 
tire submission to his estimate of what was fitting. «Hf 
the thing seem right before the king '’ appeals to the 
sense of justice that lay dormant beneath the mon- 
arch’s arbitrary will ; ‘‘ and I be pleasing in his eyes" 
drew him by the charm of her beauty. She avoided 
making the king responsible for the plot, and laid it at 
the door of the dead and discredited Haman. It was 
his device, and, since he had fallen, his policy could be 






















































































































































reversed without hurting the king's dignity. And then 
with fine tact, as well as with a burst of genuine feeling, 
she flings all her personal influence into the scale, and 
seeks to move the king, not by appeals to his justice or 
royal duty, but to his love for ‘her, which surely could 
not bear to see her si,ver. One may say that it was 
a low motive to appeal to, to ask the despot to save 
a people in order to keep one woman from sorrow ; 
and so it was. It was Ahasuerus’s fault that such a rea- 
son had more weight with him than nobler ones. It 
was not Esther's that she used her power over him to 
carry her point. She used the weapons that she had, 
and that she knew would be efficacious. The purpose 
for which she used them is her justification. 

Esther may well teach her sisters to-day to be brave 
and gentle, to use their influence over men for high 
purposes.of public good, to be the inspirers of their hus- 
bands; lovers, brothers, for all noble thinking and doing ; 
to make the cause of the oppressed their own, to be the 
apostles of mercy and the hinderers of wrong, to keep 
true to their early associations if prosperity comes to 
them, and to cherish sympathy with @heir nation so 
deep that they cannot ‘‘ endure to see the evil that shall 
come unto’’ them without using all their womanly influ- 
ence to avert it. 

2. Ahasuerus plays a sorry part beside Esther. He 
knows no law but his own will and that is moved, not 
by conscience or reason, but* by ignoble passions and 
sensual desires. He tosses his subjects’ lives as trivial 
gifts to any who ask for them. Haman's wife knew 
that he had only to ‘speak to the king,’’ and Morde- 
cai would be hanged ; Haman had no difficulty in 
securing the royal mandate for the murder of all the 
Jews. Sated with the indulgence of low desires, he let 
all power slip from his idle hands, and his manhood 
was rotted away by wallowing in the pigsty of volup- 
tuousness. But he was tenacious of the semblance of 
authority, and demanded the appearance of abject sub- 
mission from the ‘‘servants’’ who were his masters. 
He yielded to Esther's prayer as lightly as to Haman’s 
plot.. Whether the Jews were wiped out or not mattered 
nothing to him, so long as he had no trouble in the 
affair. 

To shift all responsibility off his own shoulders on to 
somebody's was his one aim. He was as untrue to his 
duty when he gave his signet to Mordecai, and bade him 
and Esther do as they liked, as when he had given ‘it to 
Haman. And with all this slothful indifference to his 
duty, he was sensitive to etiquet, and its cobwebs held 
him whom the cords of his royal obligations could. not 
hold. It mattered not to him that the edict which he 
allowed Mordecai to promulgate practically lit the 
flames of civil war. He had washed his hands of the 
whole business. 

It is a hideous picture of an Eastern despot, and has 
been said to be unhistorical and unbelievable. But the 
world has seen many examples of rulers whom the pos- 
session of unlimited and irresponsible power has cor- 
rupted in like fashion. And others than rulers may 
take the warning that to live to self is the mother 
of al! sins and crimes ; that no man can safely make his 
own will and his own passions his guides ; that there is 
no slavery so abject as that of the man who is tyrannized 
by his lower nature ; that there is a temptation besetting 
us all to take the advantages and neglect the duties of 
our position, and that to yield to it is sure to end in 
moral ruin. We are all kings, even if our kingdom be 
only our own selves, and we shall rule wisely only if we 
rule as God's viceroys, and think more of duty than of 
delight. 

3. Mordecai is a kind of duplicate of Joseph, and em- 
bodies valuable lessons. Contented acceptance of ob- 
scurity and neglect of his services, faithfulness to his 
people and his God in the foul atmosphere of such a 
court, wise reticence, patient discharge of small duties, 
undoubting hope when things looked blackest fed by 
stedfast faith in God, unchangedness of character and 
purpose when lifted to supreme dignity, the use of influ- 
ence and place, not for himself, but for his people, —all 
these are traits which may be imitated in any life. We 
should be the same men, whether we sit unnoticed 
among the lackeys at the gate, or are bearing the brunt 
of the hatred of powerful foes, or are clothed ‘‘in royal 
apparel of blue and white, and with a great crown of 
gold.’’ These gauds were nothing to Mordecai, and 
earthly honors should never turn our heads. He valued 
power because it enabled him to save his brethren, and 
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we should cultivate the same spirit. The political 
world, with its fierce struggles for personal ends, its often 
disregard of the public good, and its use of place and 
power for ‘‘making a pile’’ or helping relations up, 
would be much the better for some infusion of the spirit 
of Mordecai. 

4. But we must not look only at the visible persons 
and forces. This Book of Esther does not say much 
about God, but his presence broods over it all, and is the 
real spring that moves the movers that are seen. It is 
all a lesson of how God works out his purposes through 
men that seem to themselves to be working out theirs. 
The king’s criminal abandonment to lust and luxury, 
Haman’s meanly personal pique, Esther's beauty, the 
fall of the favorite, the long-past services of Mordecai, 
even the king’s sleepless night, are all threads in the 
web, and God is the The story raises the 
whole question of the standing miracle of the co-exist- 
ence and co-operation of the divine and the human. 
Man ‘is free and responsible, God is sovereign and all- 
pervading. - He makes the wrath of man to praise 
him, and with the remainder thereof he girdeth him- 
self. To-day, as then, he is working out his deep 
designs through men whom he has raised up, though 
they have not known him. 


weaver, 


Amid the clash of contend- 
ing interests and worldly passions his solemn purpose 
steadily advances to its end, like the irresistible ocean 
current, which persists through all storms that agitate 
the surface, and draws them into the drift of its silent 
trend. Ahasuerus, Haman, Esther, Mordecai, are his 
instruments, and yet each of them is the doer of his or 
her deed, and has to answer to him for it. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A l-afiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bidle class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to iatroduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Esther 6 to 10. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class. ] 

The last five chapters of the Book of Esther bring to 
a stirring climax the story of the earlier chapters. In 
quick succession the reader is impressed by the changes 
of situation. Mordecai, already in Haman's anticipa- 
tion condemned to a shameful death by hanging, is Sud- 
denly given every token of royal favor and esteem 
through his greatest enemy (6 : 1-11), an indication to 
those skilled in interpreting omens that Mordecai is des- 
tined to honor (6 : 12, 13). Summoned by the royal 
messengers to the banquet with the king and queen, 
Haman is denounced by Esther as one who had treach- 
erously plotted to destroy her and her nation (6 : 14 to 
7:6). He is hanged, with poetical justice, upon the 
very gallows he had erected for Mordecai, and Mordecai 
The decree 
originally made regarding the Jews could not be altered, 
but King Ahasuerus gives to Mordecai and Esther, at 
her appeal, permission to take measures for the protec- 
tion of their race by urging them to a manful self-de- 
fense if attacked (8 : 3-14). So notable was the honor 
in which the Jews came to be held, that many f the 
heathen embraced Judaism (8 : 15-17). When the fatal 
day came, it was a day of triumph for the Jews over 
their enemies, many being slain in the royal capital 
(9 : 1-10). After they had accomplished their ven- 
geance (scrupulously from plunder), they 
celebrated a day of thanksgiving and congratulation 
(9 : 11-19). Thus a feast day originated, known as 
Purim, and was formally established by authority (9 : 
20-32). Mordecai’'s power and fame became world- 
wide, but were matched by his goodness (10 : 1-3). 

It will be seen that the Book of Esther is a remarkably 
powerful book from several points of view. Its por- 
trayals of the capricious, passionate king ; the haughty 
martinet of a vizier, Haman; the devout and brave 
Queen Esther ; the self-respecting but shrewd Mordecai, 
—are of great interest. Its picture of the ups and downs 


is made vizier in his place (7 : 7 to 8 : 2). 


refraining 


of life at an Oriental court is not beyond the reality ; its 
indication of the absolute insecurity of life or posses- 
sions at the whim of the sovereign's favorite, and of the 
readiness of the Jews to act, not merely on the defensive, 
but with aggression, is quite true to what we know of 
Oriental life in that cra. 
high. 

Again, its purpose is fairly clear,—to tell the story of 
Jewish glory, to explain the origin of the popular feast, 
to promote confidence in the divine guidance of the 
nation under the most unpropitious circumstances. 

Commentators have regretted that it had nothing to 
say about God. One may fairly ask whether this fact 
proves that it was a non-religious book. The funda- 
mental question is, Does it émp/y God and his provi- 
dence? .Is the story written from a religious’ point of 
view ? If so, it is entitled to rank along with Ruth as 
worthy of a place in religious literature. 

1]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


| These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books 


Its rank as a story is very 


The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 


The only literature worth reading about the Book of 
Esther is in Driver's or Robertson's introductions, or the 
articles in the various Bible dictionaries. It really requires 
‘« Seven 
by Gladden, contains an excel- 


no commentary to make its meaning clear. 
Puzzling Bible Books,’ 
lent discussion. 


’ 


II]. QUESTIONS FOR STupy AND DIsCuSSION,. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday Sehool Times.] 

1. The Sudden Recognition of Merdecai. (1.) Does 
the narrative mean to suggest that this remembrance, by 
the king, of Mordecai's deed, was an accident, or a di- 
vine act? [McLaren : 4.] 

2. Haman's Downfall and Mordecat’s Elevation, 
(2.) Why should the king so suddenly have ‘‘ determined 
evil’’ against Haman? Was it due to partiality for 
Esther, a conviction that Haman had deceived him, or 
mere capriciousness? (3.) To whose influence was the 
elevation of Mordecai due? 

3. The Plea of Esther. 
she ask for a decree of reversal? [Geikie : 
Critical Notes: v. 5. 


(4.) On what ground does 
§ 2. Hoyt; 
McLaren: 1, 4 3.] (5§-) 
From the royal standpoint, was his reply a dignified 
doing of justice, or another instance of gross favoritism ? 
[Critical Notes: v. 7. McLaren: 2, § 1.] 

4. The Second Decree. (6.) What did it permit the 
Jews to do on the fateful 13th of Adar? [Geikie : last 4. 
Critical Notes: v. 8.] (7.) What effect did it have 
throughout the empire? [Critical Notes: vs. 15-17.} 

5- The 13th of the Month Adar. (8.) Did the Jews 
content themselves with making an active defense on 


v. 6, 


this day ? 

6. The Feast of Purim. (9.) What was the historical 
connection between the popular feast of Purim and the 
events related in the Book of Esther? [Warren: 4 4. 
Wright : last {.] 

7. The Book of Esther. (10.) What is its most valu- 
able element? What light does it throw upon Judaism ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A true patriotism must be founded upon an earnest 
piety. From the one we can usually infer the other. 
Queen 
Esther, filled with love and pity for her people, was 
irresistible, 

The fact that this biblical hook relates that the Jews 
seized the opportunity to murder seventy-five thousand 


Sincere self-devotion is a source of power. 


of their foes does not commit us to an approval of such 
a spirit. 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The Analogies between Esther and Christ 


IRST bring out the lesson story ; then you will be 

ready to bring out the analogies between the queen 

and her action and the actions of our Lord. Of these 
there are quite a number. 

1. The Jews were all under condemnation. There 

was no hope for them unless it came from the king. It 

would certainly not come from the king unless some one 

































































































































































































































































interceded with him for them. So we are all under the 
condemnation of God. But there is this difference be- 
tween them and us,—namely, they were under condem- 
nation unjustly, while we are justly condemned. Before 
God, we are guilty of many wrong things, for, in his 
sight, ‘‘there is none that doeth good, no, not one.”’ 
We cannot save ourselves, for we’ are powerless. If 
we are to be saved, some one must intercede for us. 
Otherwise, death will pass on all, for that all have 
sinned. 

2. Esther was willing to risk her life for her people. 
This she did, and in this way she secured their safety. 
But Christ was willing to do even more for this, for he 
not only risked his life, but he gave it as a ransom for 
many. He knew that when he came to this earth it 
was to lay his life down that we might live. In this re- 
spect, what he did was far more self-sacrificing than any- 
thing that Esther did. 

3. We must remember that, in her self-sacrifice, the 
queen was ready to lay down her life, if need be, for her 
people, with whom she was in relations of friendship. 
But Christ exalted his love for men in that, while we 
were his enemies, he gave his life for us. When he 
came into this world, his own received him not, and 
men were so antagonistic to him that they nailed him at 
last to the cross. What a thing it would have been if 
the Jews had antagonized their queen, and had put her 
to death because she tried to save them. Well, this is 
just what men did to him who came to bring them eter- 
nal life. The most shameful deed that this old world has 
ever seen is that which was perpetrated on the cross at 
Calvary. That was the culmination of the sin of the 
whole world, 

4. The Jews were most glad to accept the redemption 
that their queen achieved. To this day they celebrate 
the event in a joyful feast of gratitude to her. Oh that 
men were only as willing to accept the redemption that 
Jesus Christ has achieved for them! But this is not the 
case. When we offer Christ to men as their Saviour, for 
the most part they reject the offer. There is no Sunday- 
school in all the land in which all are true believers. To 
this day, many refuse to give their hearts to him who 
gave his life for them. And in this very school there are 
some of whom he might say, as he said to the men of 
his time, ‘‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life." Press this sad truth home on your class to-day, 
and ask whether there are not some who have not so 
far received him who will not to-day come to him, and 
consecrate their lives to him from this day on. 

New Vork City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT city was the’scene of two lessons from the 
Book of Esther’ Who were the chief actors 
named in our last lesson ? 
about the Book of Esther ? ; 
Esther.—The heroine of the story was a Jewish 
orphan, descended from one of the captives taken from 
Jerusalem to Babylon by King Nebuchadnezzar. Her 
father was an uncle of the king's gate-keeper in Shu- 
shan. 


What is one peculiar fact 


Her parents both died while she was a child, 
and her cousin Mordecai, who was much older than her- 
self, adopted her as his own daughter. That he be- 
came a wise guide and teacher, and Esther a loving, 
obedient child, is evident from the story. Who was 
When Xerxes had 
reigned about three years, he gave the grand feast of 


then king of the Persian empire? 


which we learned last week, when he cruelly put away 
the womanly wife who would not answer his drunken 
order for her appearance before his-lords. After his re- 
turn from wars in Greece, from all the beautiful maid- 
ens who were brought to the palace for him to choose 
Esther, whose name 
means a star, was the one so beautiful and lovely that 
Look in the 
second chapter, verses 17 and 18, and see how the king 
regarded her. 


a queen, he made his choice. 


she won favor from all who saw her face. 


Mordecai.—Why was the city of Shushan perplexed ? 
Esther had been queen four or five years when word was 
brought to her that Mordecai was before the king's gate, 
wrapped in sackcloth, ashes on his head, and mourning 
with loud, bitter cries. Esther sent her chief chamber- 
lain to know what it meant. Mordecai sent her a copy 
of the decree of destruction for the Jews, and asked her 


_ prayer. 
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to go to the king and intercede for her people. The 
queen was perplexed. She sent answer to Mordecai, 
reminding him that any man or woman who dared to go 
into the inner court before the king, without being called 
to him, should be put to death, unless the king should 
hold out the golden sceptre as a sign they might live. 
Alas ! it was thirty days since she had been invited to 
the king’s presence. 

Another Message. —Mordecai bade the chamberlain 
go again and say to Esther that she must perish with her 
nation unless all could be saved. The pious man, who 
believed in covenant promises, hinted that perhaps de- 
liverance might arise for the Jews from another place, 
but he asked if she had not been brought to the king- 
dom for such a time as this. Esther loved her race and 
her country ; she was willing to risk her life in trying to 
save. She had been taught to believe in interceding 
prayer. She bade Mordecai call all the Jews in Shu- 
shan to fast three days and nights while she and her 
maidens did the same, and fasting always was with 
She was ready to brave the law and face the 
king, saying, ‘‘If 1 perish, | perish.’’ 

The Third Day.—After the long, silent hours of 
gloom and fear, the young queen, dressed in her royal 
robes and costly jewels, went towards the inner court. 
She had committed her way to the Lord, and with un- 
faltering step and courage she stood where the king on. 
his throne could see her. He held the golden sceptre. 
He raised it, reached it out toward her. She came 
nearer, and her hand touched the rod of gold which was 
in his hand. She might ask what she pleased, and he 
would give it, the king said, even the half of his king- 
dom. (What other great king once offered a very differ- 
ent young woman the half of his kingdom?) Esther 
only asked that day that the king and Prince Haman 
should come to a banquet with her. They came, and 
again she asked the two grand guests to-come again the 
next day. As Haman went out, proud of: his honors, 
the hateful Jew, who would not honor him, waked his 
wrath. He went home angry, and was persuaded by 
his wife to order a high gallows to be made to hang 
Mordecai upon. 

A Sleepless Nig/t.—That night the king could not 
sleep, so he ordered his servants to bring him the rec- 
ords of the kingdom. They read aloud: how a gate- 
keeper had saved the king’s life by exposing a plan to 
murder him, but the gate-keeper, Mordecai, had not 
been rewarded. In the morning, ‘Haman came to get 
the king's consent to hang the Jew Mordecai. ‘‘ What 
shall be done,'’ asked Xerxes, ‘‘to the man the king 
delights to honor ?’’ Haman was sure he was that man, 
‘* Make haste, then,’’ 
said the king, ‘‘ and have Mordecai dressed in a royal 
robe, a crown of gold, and so ride on horseback through 
the city." At the second banquet that day the king 
again offered to grant Esther whatever she asked. She 
told him the danger to herself and her people, and 
that it was ‘* wicked Haman"’ who would destroy them. 

Saved.—Our lesson tells of Esther's petition, how 
swift riders carried letters written in the king’s name, 
signed with the king's seal, ordering as Mordecai com- 
manded. Haman hung on the gallows he had made, 
his house and fortune given to Queen Esther. Morde- 
cai went out from the palace, riding through the streets 
in royal robes and crown, while ‘‘the Jews had light 
and gladness, joy and honor.’’ To this time, the 
Jews observe the feast of Purim, so called from Pur,— 
*« the lot,"'—because Haman cast lots to see what day 
The Book of 
Esther is read and valued as a memorial of the woman 
who loved her God, her country, saved her people, and 
brought the blessed time when ‘the city of Shushan 
shouted and was glad."' 


and told of deserved honors. 


would favor his plan of destruction. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Truts.—Trust. 

Introduction.—One night James and his father 
returned from a trip into the country just as it was get- 
ting dark. The little fellow was tired and hungry, and 
as eager to see his mother as you are to see -rours when 
you have been from home for a whole long week. When 
James came to the river that lay between the station and 
his home, he found, to his bitter disappointment, that 





the floor of the bridge had all been torn away, leaving 
only the great beams across the stream, and these were 

too wide apart for his short legs to stretch across ; and 

even if he could do_ that, they were so high above the 

water that he could never walk in such a dizzy place. 

Still, there was no other way to get to his supper, his 

home, and his dear mother, without going miles out of 
the way. 

As he stood looking at the water, and feeling that 
home was very far atvay, his kind father stooped, and 
said, ‘‘Come, James,’’ and straight into his father's 
arms the boy went, and, ‘‘ committing’’ (print word on 
board) himself to his care, he was carried over the dan- 
gerous place, and was soon safe and happy in his home, 

You and I find many dangerous places in life that we 
cannot pass safely over alone ; but our loving heavenly 
Father says to us, as James's father said to him, 
‘‘Come,’’—‘* Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust 
also in him [as James did in his father] ; and he shail 
bring it [that which is best] to pass.’’ Drill on Golden 
Text. 

Note.—Use the pictures of last week, pointing to them 
instead of calling the persons by name. This will -help 
to hold the attention, and will familiarize the names. 
Children enjoy new names if sufficient time is given in 
fixing the pronunciation on the first occasion of their use. 

Last week we left God's people standing before a river 
of trouble, so wide and so deep and so long that there 
seemed to be no way across, nor any road around it; 
but our text for to-day says, ‘‘ Commit thy way,’’ etc., 
and last Sunday's text said, ‘‘If God be for us,’’ etc. 
So we shall expect that some way will be made for 
these people’s:escape, for Jeremiah tells us of God, 
‘« There is nothing too hard*’ for him, and these are his 
people. 

I am sure you are eager to know what could be done 
to help them, for the king himself could not change the 
law that had been written, that all the Jews in the land 
should be killed. These Jews were captives, and could 
not leave the country, and there, seemed to be nothing 
but death before them. 

When heard the dreadful news, he dressed him- 
self in mourning, and came before the king's gate, cry- 
ing with a loud and bitter cry. A servant came, and 
told this to the queen (pin picture to the board). When 
the queen, who was a Jew, and a niece of , heard 
it, she was greatly grieved ; for she loved her uncle, as 
he had taken care of her since her father and mother 
died, when she was a little child. She sent out a ser- 
vant. to learn what the matter could be, for she could 
not go out to herself, neither could he come to her, 
for that would be against the laws of the land. 
told the servant all that had happened, and sent 
a copy of the letter to Esther, —for that was the queen's 
name,—and asked her to go to the king and beg him to 
spare the life of her people. -——— had never told the 
king that she was a Jew, and perhaps he would be angry 
when he knew it, and, should she go into his room 
without being called, she might lose her life ; for that 
was what the king did when people made him angry. 
Didn't the river of trouble look very wide and very 
deep? Butthe queen did to her heavenly Father what 
James did to his earthly father,—‘‘ Ccommitted'’ her,way 
unto him, and trusted him to find some means of help. 
She sent word to to call together all the Jews that 
were in the city, to pray outside the palace, while she 
and her maidens would pray within for three days. 
Then she would go in to the king, although she had not 
been called. 

On the third day, , dressed in her most beautiful 
garments, stood outside the king’s room. When the 
king saw her, he held out to her his golden rod; or 
sceptre (picture in lesson roll), which meant that she 
might come, and ask what she wanted. She simply 
asked that he and would come to her /party the 
next day,-which they did, and were invited to come 
again the next day. The night before the second party, 
He who ‘stirred up the spirit of king Cyrus"’ kept the 
king awake, and he commanded that his servants briny 
and read to him the books in which were written all the 
important events that had happened in his kingdom. 
They read that once Mordecai had saved the king’ s life 
when two of his officers had meant to kill him. Whe 
do you suppose guided them to read of that particular 
event? The king said to his servants, ‘‘ What reward 
has been given to , because he hath done this ?*’ 
They answered, ‘‘There has nothing been done."" The 
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king called - , whowwas in the court at that time, and 
* asked, «‘ What shall be done for the man whom the king 
wants to honor ?’’ thought, ‘‘ Now the king 
means me;"’ so he said, ‘‘ Let a robe [or, dress] that 
the king wears, and the crown that.is set upon his head, 
be brought to the man whom the king chooses to honor, 
and clothe him with these, and set him on the king's 
horse,,and let one of the king’s most noble princes lead 
the horse through the city, and cry, ‘This is the man 
whom the king delights to honor Then the king 
said to , **Go and do this to ** Now don't 
you see how God is opening a way through the trouble 
for his people? The king is honoring a Jew, and mak- 
ing him, next to himself, the greatest man in the king- 
dom. And Esther is also a Jew, growing more and 
more in favor with the king. 

The same day, when gave her second party to 
‘the king and , the king asked again what 
she would have him do for her. Then arose and 
begged that her life and that of her people might be 
spared. ge 

Now the king could not change the writing which he 
had allowed to make, but he made a new law, by 
which the Jews were saved, and to this day they every 
year hold a day of thanksgiving in remembrance of the 
time when they were saved from their enemies and their 
sorrow was turned to joy. 

‘«Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in him, 
and he shall bring it to pass ;"’ for our God is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever."’ 


Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


HAT is our Sunday verse? What was our first 
motto ? (In the beginning, God.) What is the 
First Commandnient? 

2. What is our motto No. 2? (Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all, wisdom.) Let us say 
together the Historical books of the New Testament 
(Matt. to Acts). 

_ 3. How many Epistles are there in all? (21.) *How 
many of them have we called Major? (4.) Name them. 

4. Which are the two longest of them? (Rom., 
1. Cor.) How many chapters in each? (16.) Which are 
the two shortest of them? (2 Cor., Heb.) 
chapters in each ? (13.) 

5.. Name the first three Epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor.) 
What word did I give you to help you remember the 
next four? (Gep-c.) What does ‘‘g’’ stand for? 
(Galatians.) E? P? C? Name these four Epistles. 

6. Next we have the five ‘‘Ts.’’ Name them. 
(1 Thess. to Titus) What one-chapter Epistle comes 
next ? {(Philemon.) What Epistle bearing a name of 
the Jewish nation comes next ? 

7. Give the names of the seven Epistles that we have 
called General (James to Jude). Recite the list of Pro- 
phetical books (Rev.). 

8. Which are the longest Epistles? (Rom., 1 Cor.) 
Name the four shortest (Phil, 2 and 3 John, Jude). 

g. Name an Epistle that bears the name of a person. 
Another. Name an Epistle addressed to a church. 
Another. 

10. What book next precedes Galatians? What book 
next follows What book next precedes 
James ? 

11. What book next follows James? What book next 
follows Philemon? Next book before 1 John? Next 
after 1 John? 

12. Name the Gospels backwards. Recite the Histori- 
ical New Testament books backwards (Acts to Matt.) 

13. What is the first book of the New Testament? 
The fifth book? What is the twenty-eighth book ? 
What is the twenty-seventh book? (Rev.) 

14. Name the four Epistles that we remember by the 
word Gep-c (Gep-se) (Gal., Eph., Phil., Col). How 
many of you have recited a good many times this last 
week the names of the New Testament books ? 
say together the whole list. 

15. What is the title of the lesson of to-day? In 
what Old Testament book is it? What is the Golden 
Text ? 


Leriin, C Onn. 


How inany 


Galatians ? 


Let us 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








OVERCOME ' 
evil | ESSONS 
WITH 
GOOD IVES 





After a brief questioning on the story as contained in the 
last lesson and that of to-day, with recognition of those 
who have read the whole book through, as advised last 
Sunday, proceed. 

The Jews were beset by evil men. It looked last Sun- 
day as if they must all perish. But they overcame the 
evil, with God's help and the bravery of the queen. Let 
us see how they did it, because we have Hamans to fight 
too, you know. 

They made a good deal of good /essons. They could 
not have held together as they did, withstanding the 
onset of their enemies, if in many a home lessons such 
as Mordecai taught Esther (Esth. 4 : 14) had not been 
taught. And after the deliverance they made the day a 
holiday, a sort of Fourth of July, to teach the children 
a lesson of patriotism. 

But, besides good lessons, evil must be fought with 
good /aws. What did the king take off and hand to 
Haman? That signet-ring represented the power to 
make laws. So Haman seized the opportunity, of course, 
and made laws to suit himself. Who is king in this 
country? The people are,—you and I. And when good 
men stand off and let saloon-keepers and gamblers run 
elections and fill legislatures with bad men, to make bad 
laws, they are simply taking off their signet-ring and 
handing it to Haman. We want good laws, with which 
to overcome the evil. And you boys,—the voters to be, 
—we are looking to you to help us fight Haman. 

But Mordecai and Esther show us something else, 
most important of all,—good /ives. Christ's kingdom 
is coming, but not with good laws alone, or even good 
laws and good lessons. Only the sanctified lives of 
brave women and pure men, a living gospel, can ever 
avail to overcome the evil And when our Sunday- 
school can march forth into the world, with every one of 
us clean and true and loving, so that Haman can find 
nothing of his in us, it will be ‘‘ a glad day,’’ indeéd. 

Trenion, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** When we walk with the Lord."’ 


Psalm 37 : 3-9. 

‘* Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour divine."’ (50 : 3-7.) 
“ 4 ‘ » » Psalm 13 : 1-6. 

He leadeth me: oh, blessed thought ! (14 : 1-6.) 
‘* How firm a foundation.’’ Psalm 18 : 46-50. 
** Be ye strong in the Lord."’ , (21 : 1-14.) 
**Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” Psalm 4 : es : 1-6.) 
‘Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ Psalm 98 : 1-6. te 
** Sometimes a light surprises."’ (135 : 1-4.) 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


Who was Mordecai ? 


ashen ang —Who was Esther ? 
What 


How had he offended 
Haman’ s plot ? 


Haman? was 

The story of a star. Part two. 

1. THE CLoups BREAK (Esther 4: 1 to 8 : 2).—How 
did Esther know of the plot? What famous sentence 
is in Mordecai's message? (4: 14.) What intimation 
have we of Esther's belief in prayer? (4: 15.) What 


danger did Esther face in approaching the king? Show 
how she exercised tact in what she did. How did 
Haman still further show his vindictiveness? What un- 


expected event furthered Esther's cause? (Chap. 6.) 
What risk did Esther run in declaring herself to be a 
Jew? What was Haman’s fate? What is the chief 
lesson for us from his story ? 

2. THe STAR SHines Fortn (Esther 8 : 3 to the end). 
—What yet remained for Esther to accomplish? What 
was the meaning of the king’s gesture with his sceptre ? 
What was the difficulty in the way of reversing the 
king's decree? (v. 8.) How did Mordecai get around 
this difficulty ? (vs. 9-14.) What feast of the Jews was 
established to commemorate this event? Why was it 
right for the Jews to do what they did? (9g : 1-11.) Why 
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was Esther right in having the dead bodies of Haman’: 
sons hanged upon the gallows? and in gaining a secon 
day like the first? What shows that the Jews did nc. 
slay in selfish revenge? (vs. 15, 16, last sentences. ; 
What is the chief lesson to be learned from this ‘‘ Story 
of a Star’’? 


Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Dr. William Wright 


x. A*” ESTHER SPAKE YET AGAIN BEFORE THE KING.”’ 

~The Oriental despot is generally managed 
through the hareem. The mother of the Sultan has a 
hand in most intrigues, and few receive lucrative ap- 
pointments who have not first bribed her. Next to her 
in influence is the favorite wife for the time being. Few 
favors are denied to her while she maintains her ascend 
ency over her lord, and the friends and relatives of the 
favorite wife are advanced to posts of honor, and grow 
very rapidly in wealth and influence. Hence it is con- 
sidered one of the greatest strokes of good fortune to 
have a female relative in the Sultan's hareem. 

‘‘THeE KinG HELD ouT TO ESTHER THE GOLDEN 
Sceprre.’’—According to Herodotus, the penalty for in- 
trusion on the Persian king’s privacy was death (see 
Esther 4 : 11), but Esther could have requested an audi- 
ence like any other subject of the state. Surrounded by 
possible enemies, her petition might have miscarried ; 
and in the crisis of her people, she trusted to her beauty 
and winsome charms, just as a lady of the hareem to-day 
would risk personal failure rather than entrust her cause 
to the eunuchs and other degraded creatures who would 
be her only medium of access to the Sultan. It has been 
observed that, in all the pictures of Persian kings at Per- 
sepolis, there is not one in which the king does not carry 
his wand or sceptre in his right hand. 

‘*] HAVE GIVEN ESTHER THE HOvuSE OF HAMAN,"’— 
When a person is publiely executed in Oriental coun- 
tries, his property becomes confiscated to the state, and 
it is clear, from both Josephus and Herodotus, that such 
was the law of Persia. The despot, however, could dis- 
pose as he pleased of the estate, which, as a gift to the 
favorite wife, consisted of the fallen satrap's house and 
furniture and slaves, and all that Haman possessed. 

‘*SEAL IT WITH THE KING'S RING.’’—Every person, 
from the highest to the lowest, in the East, possesses a 
silver ring, and no one “can validly atteSt a document 
without the impression of the seal. The written and 
attested signature is not valid without the seal which 
any one might affix. The king's ring may have been of 
the cylinder form of which so many specimens are in our 
museums ; but it was more likely a signet-ring, such as 
is not infrequently discovered in the Babylonian ruins. 
I have one with the head of a king, and the inscription 
in the PeAzevi, or old ianguage of Persia, is ‘The just 


God,’'—a good commentary on the phrase ‘ hath set to 
his seal that God is true."’ 
‘‘A Feast AND A Goop Day.’’—The feast of Purim 


is to-day an abiding witness to the truth of this record. 
It is still observed as a good day by the Jews. I was, 
on more than one occasion, the guest of wealthy Jews 
during the night of the feast. 

rather, little roll 
Esther. There was much almsgiving, and many ex- 
changes of presents. 


We read together, or, 


chanted, the known as Megillath 
There was also much drinking of 
light wines and eating of sweetmeats, but I saw no signs 
of drunkenness and debauch so freely laid to the charge 
of the Jews at the feast of Purim by their sleepless 
enemies. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Effective Prayer for the Children of God. 
Analysis 
I. THE QUEEN'S PLEA (vs. 3-6). 


1. Her Appreach : 
Esther spake, ... fell down, ... and besought him (3). 
Went out, and bowed himself before the ‘sing (2 Sam. 24 : 20). 
He came and did obeisance to king Solomon (1 Kings 1 : 53). 
2. Her Purpose: 
To put away the mischicf of Haman... against the Jews (3). 


Let it be written that they be destroyed ( Esth. 2: 9). 
Haman. . »had devised . . . to destroy them (Esth. 9: 24), 
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3. Her Welcome: 
Lhe king held out 
‘The king shall bold out the golden sceptre, that he may live 
(fsth. 4: 1d) 
‘The king held out to Esther the golden sceptre (Esth. § : 2). 


. th: golden sceptre (4) 


4. Her Request: 
Let it be written to reverse the letters devised by Haman (5). 
Letters were sent... to destroy... all Jews (Esth. 3: 13). 
Sign the writing, that it be got changed (Dan. 6: 8). 
5. Her Enforcement: 
How can | endure to see the evil that shall come ? (6.) 
We are sold, ... 
My heart sdesire... is. . 


to be slain, and to perish (sth. 7: 4). 
. that they may be saved (Rom. Ito: 1). 


Il. THE KING'S CLEMENCY (vs. 7, 8, 15-17). 

1. Gifts Bestowed : 

1 have given Esther the house of Haman (7). 
That day did the king. . . give the house of Haman (Esth, 8: 1). 
‘The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the righteous (Prov. 13 : 22). 
2. Wrong Avenged: 

Him they have hanged upon the gallows (7). 
Let a gallows be made. . . that Mordecai may be hanged 

(sth. 5: 14). 

They hanged Haman on the gallows (Esth. 7: 10). 
3. Deliverance Authorized: 

Write ye also to the jews, as it liketh you (8), 
He wrote in the name of king Ahasuerus (Esth. 8: 10). 
Ye servants of the Most High God, come forth (Dan. 3: 26). 
4» Merit Honored: 

Mordecai went forth... in royal appared (15). 
Mordecai waxed greater and greater (Lsth. 9 : 4). 
Mordecai’. . . was next unto king Ahasuerus (Esth. 10: 3). 
5. Joy Aroused: 

The Jews had light and gladness, and joy and honour (16). 
A day of gladness and feasting, and a good day (Esth. 9: 19). 
‘the Lord hath done great things for us ; whereof we are glad 

(I’sa. 126 : 3). 

6. Converts Gained: 

Many from among the peoples... became Jews (17). 


The Lord added to them day by day (Acts 2 : 47). 
Much people was added unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 24). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.—Psa. 103 : 2. 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Esth. 8: 1-8. 


TuEsi—Esth, 8 : 9-17. \ Esther pleading for her people. 


WED.—Esth. 9 : 20-28. Deliverance commemorated, 
THURS,.—Psa, 31: 14-24. Joy in deliverance. 
FRI.—Zeph., 3 : 14-20, Promise of help. 


SAT. —Psa. 91 
SUN.—Psa. 37: 


: 1-16. Safety of God's people. 

1-17. Trust and fear not. 

{These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Books and Ulriters 


Light from the East * 


OOKS on the monuments, and books the con‘ents 
of which are made up by transcribing the texts of 
the monuments, are now no longer rare. Among works 
of this class, Mr. C. J. Ball's handsome volume is, for 
its bulk, one of the most elaborate that has yet appeared. 
The full title of the book is Light from the East ; Or, 
The Witness of the Monuments: An Introduction to 
the Study of Biblical Archaeology. It is profusely illus- 
trated, having twenty-eight full-page plates, and more 
than two hundred illustrations in the text. It treats of 
one hundred and eleven inscriptions’ in all, —Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian, Hittite, Assyrian, old Aramean, Persian, 
Cypriote, Phenician, bilingual. To the treatment of these 
is added a table of Old and New Testament proper 
names, with an account of the origin of those that have 
other than Hebrew affinities. The volume is dedicated 
to Professor Fritz Hommel, and is provided with a full 
set of indexes. 

The treatment of the inscriptions cited exhibits great 
variety. In some cases,—for example, that of the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation (pp. 1-21),—substantially 
the whole text is given, with running comment. 
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Ina 
large number of other cases, only a very brief descrip- 
tion is given. There is no attempt at completeness, or 
at system properly so called. We have simply a hun- 
dred and eleven monographs, thrown together in twelve 


groups, the groups being arranged, in a general way, in 





* Light from the East; Or, The Witness of the Monuments: An In- 
troduction to the Study of Biblical Archaeology. By the Rev. C. ] 
Ball, M.A. (Oxon.), Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's 
Inn; Member of Council of the Society of Biblical Arc 

arto, illustrated, pp. xxxiv, 260, 26. 

ew York: E & J. B Young & Co. 


aeolégy, etc 
andon : Eyre & Spottiswoode ; 


$6. 
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chronological order. In some cases, the group affilia- 
tions are very slight. For example, two of the four 
subjects classified under the head of ‘‘ The Exodus,"’ 
are the Shishak of Rehoboam's time, and the sword of 
Rammanu-nirari I of Assyria. The monographs are 
written from diverse points of view. Many of them are 
open to the charge of being too rudimentary to be of 
service to experts, and yet not sufficiently rudimentary 
to be intelligible to others. 

It follows that one's estimate of the excellence of the 
volume will depend very much on the question whether 
he judges it by the standard of his own needs and ideals, 
or by the standard of the claims it makes for itself. In 
its price, its title, its ornamental printing, and its general 
make-up, this is a parlor book. One would like a book 
on this subject which should be, in its style and in the 
proportion of its price to the quantity of information it 
contains, a book for the study. Of judiciously chosen 
translated matter from the monuments, it should con- 
tain, perhaps, three times as much as the present vol- 
ume. Its explanatory statements should be written 
throughout from the point of view of the needs of an 
educated beginner in these studies. It should include a 
rudimentary account of the literature of the subject, 
sufficient to enable one to understand the references it 
contains, and an index to the personal and geographi- 
cal proper names of the passages cited, with their 
principal variants, and rudimentary information con- 
cerning them. Such a _ book would be. invaluable. 
Once its character was recognized, it would be in wide 
demand. 

However Mr. Ball's book may differ from this ideal, 
there is probably no other v6lume or series of volumes 
accessible to the ordinary English reader that can equal 
it in utility in the study of these subjects. It is a happy 
feature that the illustrations and the print go together. 
The reputation of Mr. Ball is a guarantee that the trans- 
lations and the identifications are up to date,—a fact of 
no small importance in this region of investigation. A 
notable characteristic. is the illustrating of the history of 
the alphabet, and ‘the Turanian elements in the monu- 
mental literature by Chinese analogies (for example, pp. 
2, 5, 16, 29, 40, 90, 232, 236). The comparing of the 
monumental facts with the kiblical is accomplished 
mainly by mere marginal references, and by printing 
biblical names and terms in the text in heavy-faced type. 
This method has the advantage of compactness, and 
also that of enabling the author to omit all discussion of 
controverted biblical points. 
merit. 


This is really no slight 
The reader is furnished with the fact as given 
by the monuments, and left to connect it for himself 
with the biblical statement. The references extend to 
the- New Testament and the Apocrypha, as well as to 
the Old Testament. 

In fine, Mr. Ball and his publishers have rendered the 
public a great service. 
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The Sunday-School: Its Progress in Method and Scope. By 
Alfred Williams Anthony, Professor of New ‘Testament 
Exegesis and Criticism, Cobb Divinity School. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 30. Boston: ‘the Morning Star Publishing House. 
5 cents. 

The Sunday-School. By E. O. White, statistical secretary of 
the Toronto Baptist Teachers’ Association. Paper, 16mo, 
pp. 24. Toronto, Canada: J. Johnston, 105 Church Street. 
5 cents. 


A hearty welcome should be accorded to such pam- 
phlets as these two, intended to increase a general inter- 
est in Sunday-school work and methods. Professor 
Anthony writes on the whole general subject as indicated 
by his title, and within thirty pages makes some very 
aggressive stimulating claims for the field the Sunday- 
school occupies, and touches briefly upon many of the 
modern methods of effective Sunday-school work. He 
is sound in his view of the sphere of the Sunday-school, as 
shown by his statement that ‘‘ the church could better af- 
ford to close its pulpits and do away with preaching than to 
close its Sunday-schools and cease biblical instruction ;’’ 
and ‘‘the Sunday-school is not a mere branch of the 
local church and a feeder to that church, however real 
this phase of its functions may be ; but it belongs to the 
great social fabric, it is a part of the economy of God for 
social redemption.”’ One who would know of strik- 
ing illustrations of the power and wide-rerching influ- 
ence of the Sunday-school will do well to read Mr. 
White's pamphlet. 





While its greatest interest is local 
and denominational, there is no lack of interest in the 


pamphlet for the general reader. Mr. White makes a 
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simple plea for the Sunday-school as a God-ordained 
agency for good of manifold sorts, and arrays facts in 
support of his plea that are inspiring in their signia- 


cance. Some statistics of an unusual character are 
appended. - School reports are given showing how many 


teachers were scholars in those schools before becoming 
teachers, and the relative number of baptisms in schools 
where teachers make a practice of conversing with their 
scholars on personal religion, as over against schouls 
where they do not, is striking. In a closing word Mr. 
White tells of his first Sunday-school, which he attended 
some sixty years ago. It was in the Men's Choir, once 
a part of the Elstow Nunnery in England, now the vestry 
of the parish church in which John Bunyan was first 
convicted of sin. An interesting reminiscence of the 
associations of his early life with the home and haunts 
of Bunyan concludes the pamphlet. 
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Bible Study by Periods: A Series of Twenty-four Historical 
Bible Studies from Genesis to Revelation. By the Rev. 
Henry I. Sell, A.M. 12mo, pp. 285. Chicage and New 
York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 60 cents net. 


By this volume, Mr. Sell completes the exceedingly 
useful series of handbooks on Bible study prepared by 
him during the last ten years, and known as Supplemen- 
tal Bible Studies, Bible Study by Books,.and Bible Study 
by Doctrines. It is designed to emphasize the idea 
which finds such effective expression in the prophetic 
writings of the divine plan for human history as it is set 
forth in the Bible. It groups Bible history under six 
general periods,-—the Beginning, Theocracy, Kingdom, 
Exile and Return, period when Christ was on earth, and 
First Churches, calling attention to its distinctive facts, 
its setting, and its inspiring suggestions. Such a gen- 
eral survey of the whole Bible is of supreme value, being 
fundamental, indeed, to any valuable study of a portion. 
The author's standpoint is judiciously conservative. He 
aims to emphasize only facts which are beyond dispute, 
and in respect to matters where scholars disagree, he is 
at pains to mention the authorities for the conclusions 
advocated. His work will fill the earnest student with 
a desire to explore evén more fully the fascinating vistas 
of biblical research, and thus meets one supreme requi- 
site of such a manual. - Bible classes will find it as 
helpful as the popular manuals which preceded it. The 
whole series is attractively printed and bound, although 
sold at so low a price. 
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Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, Giving the Derivations, Pronunciations, De- 
finitions, and the Synonyms of a large Vocabulary of the 
Words Occurring in Literature, Art, Science, and the Com- 
mon Speech. Large 8vo. Illustrated, pp. Ilvi, 1,062. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Company. $3, $4, $5. 


The latest and fullest of the abridgements of Web- 
ster's International Dictionary has lately appeared under 
the title ‘‘Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary.'' Praise, 
except as to those matters of judgment by which an 
abridgment is formed, seems superfluous, for the Inter- 
national, notwithstanding its later rivals, is stiil one of 
the greatest and best of English dictionaries. This 
abridgment has been secured through the omission of 
certain technical terms, as also of obsolete or very rare 
literary words. Scientific terms necessary to a general 
reader are retained. In the matter of definitions, for 
which Webster has always been famous, the language 
of the International is retained as far as possible in a 
work in which greater condensation is essential to the 
scheme. The volume contains over eleven hundred 
illustrations, and several valuable and useful tables, 
vocabularies, and dictionaries in the Appendix. The 
Scotch glossary, notwithstanding the difficulty of indi- 
cating the pronunciations of Scotch words, is a note- 
worthy addition to the value of the Appendix. 


The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. [The Story of the Nations: LII.] By Justin Mc- 
Carthy, author of *‘ A Histary of Our Own Times,” etc. Two 
vols. With 76 illustrations. 12mo, pp. ix, 280 ; vii, 261. New 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.25 complete. 

There can be no doubt of the wisdom which suggested 
the selection of Mr. McCarthy to write the history of 
modern England for The Story of the Nations series. 
In his larger work he has gone over half the ground 
already, showing an extraordinarily close apd extensive 
acquaintance with facts, and a singular detachment from 
party and sect in his judgments. Besides this, he has 
the gift of knowing what people care to know, and of 
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telling it in a clear and attractive fashion. 
In these two volumes, which begin with 
the year 1800 and close with the current 
year, Mr. McCarthy exhibits the same 
qualities. He is always fair, always clear, 
always full enough for the average reader. 
The illustrations—mostly portraits—are 
plentiful, but are distributed in a fashion 
which reminds one of the famous notes to 
one of Jean Paul Richter’s stories, which 





Syriac, and Indian text. Contrary to the 
conclusions of other investigators, Pater 
Delehays regards it as having originated 
in the West, either in Africa or in Spain. 
He gives the full literature of this strange 
writing. 

* 





The Germans have in 
~ Bevcnnp cme years published a 


Picture Bible 





nobody can adjust to the text. The book 
‘fills a place in_ our literature in a thor- 
‘oughly satisfactory way. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Animal lovers and | 


Zou-Zou for 
Animal Lovers 
ing alike will vd 

pleased by tlie neat little eight-page lea 
let issued by Our Animal Protective | 
Leagué of 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
and entitled Zou-Zou. It is the story of | 
a.small black French poodle, and is en- 
liyened by three life-like half-tone portraits | 
of the subject. This is the first of a| 
series of illustrated leaflets 


ing League by which it is issued. It 


may be obtained for five cents, or $3 a | 


hundred, from the address-mentioned. 


be 
Andree’s Adlyemciner 
" eo BE Handatlas is a classic | 


of its kind, 


lishers—Velhagen and Klasing of Leipsic 


—-that with 263 maps, "of which 128 are full | 


pages, 16X11 inches, and the alphabetical 


‘list of more than 200,000 names, this is the | 


most complete atlas issued by the book 
trade of the world. 
geographical, physical, and ethnological, 
but gives in full details the location of the 
various religions, comparative tempera- 
tures, distribution of plants and animals, 
trade and international commercial routes, 
etc. The new edition adds about one-third 
to the material of its predecessor, much 
of this additional matter pertaining to 
America. Strongly bound in leather, it 
costs only 28 marks (about $7), while an 
édition de luxe, on Japanese paper, 
sold for 120 marks (about $30). 
Jater edition only one hundred numbered 
copies are on the market. As a specimen 
of splendid chartographic art work, An- 
dree’s Atlas has no superior and very few 


is 


equals. 


“ 


One of the oldest and 
most widely circulated 
and credited apocry- 
phal documents in existence is the famous 
alleged letter of Christ, claimed to have 
fallen from heaven, and which even, down 
to our times, has been worn as a kind of an 
amulet to protect the bearer from harm. 
During the Franco-Prussian war a number 
of soldiers slain on the battlefield were 
found with this letter near their hearts. 
A Catholic scholar, Father Hyppolyte 
Delehays, has published a careful literary 
study of this strange writing in his 
brochure, entitled «* Note sur la Legende 


The So-called 
** Letter from 
Heaven’ 


de la Lettre du Christ, tombée du ciel | 


(Brussels : Hayes. 25 cents). The writer 


follows up the various editions and manu- 
scripts of the letter, the Latin text being Rupert's Ambition. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
traced to the end of the sixth century.| 7.2; 

Fifteen revisions of it have been found in | E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Western Christianity, and in the Orient | Zodiac Stories. Blanche Mary Channing. 
it exists in a Greek, Ethiopian, Arabic, 





lovers of good print. | 


} 
intended to | 
make a definite impression of the princi- | 
ples and teachings of the animal-protect- | 


The atlas is not only | 


Of the | 


number of pictorial | 
| editions of the Scriptures of high artisgic 
| and historical value, but the latest venture 
| in this direction, as far as completeness 
| and perhaps illustrative value is can- 
| cerned, promises to be the best. This is 
\the Tuusend-Bilder-Bibel,_ that the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, of Stuttgart, is | 
issuing, and which will contain one 
thousand reproductions of pictures illus- | 
trating the Luther text, selected from the 
best works of the artists of all nations | 
| from the period of Renaissance to the} 
present. The object is to use only classic 
and master pictures, the best adapted for 


| 


actually impressing the idea of the text | 


upon the reader. The illustrations are 
really to illustrate, and a close connection 
between text and picture is the aim. The 
new pictorial Bible will probably contain 
the most complete collection of bible 


pictures found anywhere between 


the 
covers of a single volume. 


| appears in forty folio parts, and, in order | 


to have it spread widely, each part is sold 
at the extremely low rate of 40 pfennige 
(1o cents). 


and the} 
rich contents of the new fourth edition | 
perhaps justify. the claims of the pub-| 
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New Testament 
Notes ‘ . 
sic; No. 14, Professor 


the famous New Tes- 
| tament specialist, publishes a note in 
| reply to a criticism of the manner in 
which hg had printed the New Testament 
books in the excellent but very inexpen- 
sive Stuttgart edition published by the 
Wurtemberg Bible Society, and noticed 
inthese columns. In answer to the state- 
ment that he had printed the Greek text 
according to the order adopted by Luther 
| in the German translation, Nestle shows 
how impossible it is to discover what the 
order ought to be, as Berger, in his //is- 
| foivte de la Vulgate has discovered no less 


| Eberhard Nestle, 


than thirty-eight different arrangements in 
More than 
| an ordinary surprise is the further state- 
| ment that among the hundreds of editions 
of the Hebrew and the Greek texts of the 
Scriptures there has been only a single one 
which in one and the same volume con- 
tained the Old Testament in Hebrew and 
the New Testament in Greek, this being 
the edition published by Johann B. 


the manuscripts and editions. 


in a separate rubric in the immense cata- 
logs of the British Museum. 
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Books Received 


September 18 to September 25 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 





| A Plain Talk about the Kindergarten. 2 cents. 
Cassell & Company, New York 

| Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Thomas 
| Carlyle. 10 cents. 


The Century Company, New York 
Christian Science. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 
50 cents. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 


pe 
| The Life Savers. By James Otis. $1.50. 
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| 


The Bible | 


| Michaelis, which stands solitary and alone , 


Eaton & Iains, New York 
The Beauties of ‘Temperance. By Julia Colman. 
In two parts ; each, 25 cents. 


Services of Song and Response for Sunday- 


Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church. | 
5 cents each; 60 | 


? 
By | 


By Col. James S. Kiger. 
cents per dozen ; $5 per hundred. 
Enemies and Evidences of Christianity. 


Jobe Duncan Quackenbos. §1.50. 
Goodpasture Book Co., 331 Union Street, * 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Hope of his Calling. By Evangelist J. R. 
Goodpasture, M.A. $1. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 
Letters and Recollections of John Murra 
Forbes. Edited by his daughter Sara 
Forbes Hughes. In two vols. §5 per set. 
Nannie’'s Happy Childhood. By. Caroline 
Leslie Field. $r. 
— Pegs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
$1.50. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York 
Funeral Sermons and Outline Addresses. 
piled and edited by William E. 
D.D. $1.50. 
Mount Hermon, Massachusetts 
A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study. 
Teachers of Mount Hermon School 
Northfield Seminary. 15 cents. 
| Introductory Bible Studies. 
aughy. 
Devotional Studies in the Psalms. 
McConaughy. 


Com- 
Ketcham, 


and 


By James 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 
The Captain of the Cadets. By I. T. 


1. 25. 
The Ten Words. 


By Bible | 


By James McCon- 





| 
r 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


Thurston. | 


By Rev. Charles Caverno, 
A.M., LL.D. $1, 
| A.J. Rowland, 1420 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 
| Dickey Downy. © By Virginia Sharpe Patterson. 
60 cents. 
Ward Hill at College. By Everett T. Tomlin- | 
* son. $1.25. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The Sunda ool Times 
| Teacher’ - Bible is is r, high eh rade. 


Dead ae on Tell No Tales. By E. W. Hornung. 
gl-2 
Trooper 3809. By Lionel Decle. $1.25. 
| Won by the Sword. By G. A. Henty. $1.50. 
A Roving Commission. By G.* A. Henty. || 
$1.50. 
No Surrender! By G. A. Henty. $1.50. 
| Midshipman Stuart. By Kirk Munroe. §r.25. 
x2 % 


In the Theologische Lit- | 
craturzettung, of Leip- 


fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cea 

| on an advance order of 1,060 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tissue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, prowided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guarante ed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 

| the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisement: are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 

| display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Sourteenth page. 


California in three days via Chicago, Union 
North-Western ‘* The 
Overland Limited ’’ leaves Chicago daily at 
6.30 P.M., 
third day and Los Angeles th®next afternoon, 
no change of cars, all meals in Dining Car 
a la carte, 


Pacific, and Line. 


reaches San Francisco evening of 


suffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
with barber. ‘‘ Pacific Express 
| cago daily at 10.30 P. M., 


cisco the fourth morning. 


reaches San Fran- 
Through Tourist 
| Sleeping Cars every day in the year between 
Chicago, California, and Oregon. Personally 
| conducted excursions every Thursday. Tour- 
| ist car rate to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
|and Portland, $6.00. For tickets, 
| tions, and full particulars apply to your near- 
|} est ticket agent, or address H. W. 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


reserva- 


Beyers, 


One Fare ‘Round Trip to Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma, via the Chicago and North- 


Western R’y, October 12 to 15, limited 





$78,000 
in Cash 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 


the agent sending the largest 
list—$ 7 50-——$ 500—_$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to $18,000, 
will be given in additim to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 

Sénd for full particulars. 

Profitable work all winter, , 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





Nelsons’. 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Hel 
New Mai New 


Re. 350 Ilus- 

oncordance, 

aps. 

e Helps are just what Sun- 

day-school teachers want. mere Hustrations are from 

recent photographs. The Concordance is the most com- 
lete yet produced. The Maps are specially engraved 

oo the fa index. 

The Ne’ 

All | d F ~ a we 
styles and prices. For sale 

THOMAS NELSON 





test ourvey®s and have Pomc 
’ 


is excellent.’ 
booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


| & SONS, publishers, : 37 Kast 18th Street, New York. 


”? leaves Chi- | 


to return until November 16, 1899, inclusive. ’ 


Persons selecting this popular route are af- | 


forded the quickest time, grandest scenery, 
perfect service, and variable routes. For rates 
and full particulars inquire of your nearest 
| ticket agent, or address H. W. Beyers, 601 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' is eas it ou know how. | 
Money-Making know, aa ohitaknee Splendid 


business openings in city and country. Ladies; pnd 
tlemen of good character only need ap 


son, Pu isher, oot E. Mai n St., Ricumond: va. 


AOENTSi0 in every county to sell us Family Memo- 
als,"" (500d profits and steady work. Address 
Uamraant' & Co. > 37 Lovell Street, Hee, ih. 


HONOGRAPH RECORDS 
or. [RA D. SANKEY 


ote Ninety and Nine,” 

“Where is my Wand'ring Boy," 

**When the Mists Have Rolied Away,"’ 
**Saved by Grace,"’ and others of the famous 


Moopy AND Sankey HYmns. 
Price, $1 per record: $11 per dozen, 
Can be HEARD at ALL Phonograph Dealers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 136 Firry Ave. 


NEW YORK. 


Harvest Concerts: 


will be made both interesting and instructive if 
our new Harvest and Thanksgiving exercise, 
“Golden Fruits," is used. ‘he music is bright 
and sparkling, and the recitations especially 
appropriate. 

Send five cents for sample, or ten cents for three 
different Harvest Exercises. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


A NOVEL IDE 4 FOR 
HARVEST HOME or 
THANKSGIVING SERVICES 





Boston 
Chicago 


is found in the 
«STORY OF THE PINK ROSE” 
Easy to learn, easy ® produce. Sample copy, 15§c.; per 


One dozen will supply the average sc hool. 


Tull oe 148 Fifth Ave, 


New York, 


dozen, $1.50. 
106 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


Songs of the Savior’s Love 
The most popular Sunday School song book ever published 


Thousands sold, 224 BP; 260 Songs, 3°c. $25. per 100. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO, 318 Dearbors 8t., Chicago, IIL 
Charch Parnishings 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Esands 
anterne, 






iereopticon copes... 
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in ordering pe or in "malig inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher-. as well as the 
advertiser, bv stating that you saw the adver 


| tisement in The Sunday School Times. 












































































































































































| The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 30, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at ’hiladelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


- - $$$ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These fates include postage : 

7 Five or more copies to separate 

5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address wil be oat at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


S 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
om 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
. Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as. origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition * 


is made. 

A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly ina peckaye to one address, at 

60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are 


the subscribers in the club. ‘The 
Addressed ~~ is addressed to one person 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 
ckage-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
tate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at. any time for 15 cents.to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large: packages at the 6o cent rate 

Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

“The paper is not sent to any sibscriber beyond 
the time ee ir. uniless by special request 

Enough copies of any oneissue of the paper to enable 

all the teachers af a school to examine it, will be sent 


free, upoh application, 
b 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage 


Ome copy, one year, 

‘l wo or ntore copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
fur one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 
6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be crdered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whicaever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E, C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trymbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“ This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old ‘Testament.""— Zhe Golden ule. 


19 pages (5% X7% inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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Sausage meat, Mince meat, ‘Hamburg steak, Tripe, Hash, 
Suet, Chicken and Lobster for salads, Clams; Codfish, Cocoanut, 


and many other articles of food, as well as scrap meat for 
poultry, can be easily, quickly, perfectly chopped with the 








It is guaranteed to chop—not 
it is to use. 


from $1.50 u 
*“*Katerpr 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 


im Sold by all ba 
si 














Meat and Food Chopper 





Our trade-mark 


EN 





nd—the food. As easy to clean as 
TERPRISE is on every machine. 
28 sizes and styles—hand and F rome ew 3 families, hotels, meat markets, etc. Prices 


ware dealers. Descriptive catalogue mailed free. The 
ne Housekeeper’ with 200 recipes mailed for 4 cents in stamps, 


| But can you? 


Vol. 41, No. 39 


From Our Weighbors 


Can You Spin a Top? 


A Teacher, in Primary Education 


ae STRANGE question,"’ you will say, 
‘*to ask so dignified a body of 
people as teachers.’’ Well, possibly. 
I imagine that the greater 
part of* you will answer in the negative. 

Then I beg of you to try it. Why? 
Because it may be helpful to you in your 
work. I will 
tell you what happened ‘to-day in my 
schoolroom. 

When the children passed out for 
recess, Willie, the last boy in the line, 
held in his hand a top. He has been 
greatly interested in tops, lately, even 


You wonder in what way ! 


| more than in numbers or spelling. As he 


passed me at the door I spoke about his 
new top, and then said, ‘‘ Let me see if 
7 can spin it. So I tried, while Willie 





THIRD and DAUPHIN STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Contents for September 30 


Lesson 3. October is. Esther Pleading for her 
People. E ther 8 : 3-8, 15-17 


Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor Wil-* 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D.; 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith; the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
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They May Have it | 


R ten cents (silver or stamps) a copy of The 
Sunday School Times will be sent every week, 


for ten weeks, on trial. 


This is done to give all who 


are not acquainted with the paper an opportunity to test 


its merits at a merely nominal price. 


If The Sunday 


School Times has been of any use-to you in your 


teaching work, you will be glad to widen its sphere 
of usefulness by telling your friends of this Special 


Trial Offer. 


Any 


number of copies will be sent 
at the rate of ten cents each. 


The Publishers of 


The Sunday School Times are constantly aiming ‘to 


improve the paper, so that what is conceded to be 
the best lesson help published, shall be made still 


better. 
paper that has helped you 


Tell all your friends that they may have the 


Joun D. Watrties & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Weeks«:10 Cents 
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| 
| thinking, ‘‘ Now here is Willie who finds 
| reading so hard, and I have wondered 
| 

why he couldn't read. 


and one or two other boys stood and 
watched proceedings. Now, spinning tops 


is easy work for seven-year-old Willie, 
| but I tried and tried, and I couldn't do it. 


I returned it to the owner, saying, ‘It 
takes a doy to spin a top,’’ and Willie set 
it to spinning with the air of one con- 
scious of his ability to do a thing well. 
As for me, I returned to my work 


It sometimes 
| seemed as if he didn’t half try. But he 
| can spin a top."’ 
But my thoughts didn’t stop here. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ Now that you see haw 
| hard it is to make a tep spin, perhaps you 


| can better understand how. hard ‘it’ is for 


_the boy to learn to read. Afaybe you 
could learn, in time, to spin a top, and 
probably Willie will learn, in time, to read. 
Be more patient with him.”’ 
Recess was over, and I had to think of 
But I believe the episode 
was helpful to me. 


other things. 
Can you get anything 
from it? 

Do you sometimes wonder how children 
can be so stupid ?—of course you do ; we 
all do. Then just try something that 
isn’t quite in your line,—spinning tops or 
anything else—and perhaps you will be 
better able to appreciate the difficulties of 
these learners. 
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Using Knowledge 


| D. M. Harris, Ph.D,, in American Journal of 
Education 
NOWLEDGE unused is a dangerous 


possession. The human mind is 
| so constituted that it can not attain to its 
| highest perfection without giving forth its 
| treasures and 


| Mere study for the sake of study does not 


of knowledge wisdom. 
|lead to any very desirable end. The 
| object of all education is, first, self-eleva- 
self-revelation: | Unless 
these two motives co-operate in all our 


tion ; second, 
] 


acquisitions we sink down in the scale of 
| moral Judge 
LL. D., in a recent 
address said : ‘‘ There is a period after 


and intellectual being. 


Simeon E. Baldwin, 
which mere study, unaccompanied by the 
putting forth of productive energy in con- 
tact with the world, makes a man a 
pedant, turns learning to vanity, and con- 
tracts the very soul.’’ It is just as possi- 
ble to be a miser of knowledge as it is of 
gold. 
more despicable than the knowledge 
The bookworm may devour the 


| Bodleian Library without enriching him- 


miser. 


The money miser is no poorer or, 
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self or the world. Indeed, there is a 
psychologic reason for saying that the 
mind itself loses its vitality unless it gives 
forth its power. The most practical edu- 
cation is the one in which theory and 
practice unite. Knowledge that cannot 
be used is not knowledge, and unless the 
pupil in some way expresses himself in 
speech or act, his most ardent labors will 
be in vain. A mind crammed with facts 
never used soon loses them. It is the 
law of mental being that it should be so. 
This fact accounts for many curious things 
we daily observe. Every one has noticed 
the eagerness with which a young child 
acquires knowledge, and has observed its 
brightness and intelligence of countenance. 


The same child in a few years appears 
stupid and dull. The face has lost its 
freshness and its eagerness. What has 


happened? Nothing, except that the 
child made no use of its acquisitions. 

Young men leave college and plunge 
into an active business life wholly discon- 
nected with their college studies, and in a 
few years they seem to have retrograded. 
The explanation is the same. Why does 
all the geography learned in school life 
seem to ooze outof us? Simply because 
we make no practical use of it unless we 
travel or continue it as we read. This 
law furnishes a suggestion which teachers 
should constantly bear in mind, and that 
is that the best teaching combines theory 
and practice, It is very difficult to teach 
and train at the same time, but the labors 
of both teacher and pupil are largely lost 
unless theory and practice are kept close 
together. It is-always difficult to retain 
abstract knowledge because it is more 
difficult to use it. Arithmetic, grammar, 
history, and science can be used, and 
they should form a large part of a young 
chijd’s education. We have sometimes 
doubted the wisdom of. teaching geog- 
raphy to young children ; it is impossi- 
ble to use it intelligently until the period 
of childhood is past. 


Enameline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on ¢arth. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 




















MADE-TO-ORDER 


CLOTHING. 


EXPRESSAGE PAID. 


The kind of Suits and Overcoats that 
are moe by the best city Merchant Tai- 
lors from to are sold ge us 
at ems 55. to we bay 

eX pressag: ship to you Cc. O. 
Our big new Clothi Book, with hae 
cloth samples for Suits, Overcoats vt 
Trousers, is yours for the aski 
| wey to fit pos, _ to a os yeu 

ae Art t, — 


JULIUS HINES & ‘SON, 


BALTIMORE, | MD. Dept. 215. 
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THE SINGER CABINET TABLE. 


Copyright, 1698, 


MADE AND GOLD ONLY BY 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD, 





THE SINCER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





An Extraordinary Chance for a Bright 
Man to Secure a Steady Position the 
Year around in his own Home 


We want a clothing salesman in every town where we 
have no agent to take orders for our men’s custom made- 
to-measure®*suits, pants, overcoats, and ulstefs. Any 
good, bright man, especially if he has had experience as 
a salesman in a store, agricultural implement house, or 
where he has come in contact with people as solicitor 
for tailoring, insurance, nursery stock, or other goods, 
can make big money with our line the year around ; but 
any good, bright man, even without previous experi- 
ence, can make $150.00 a month and expenses with the 
big outfit we furnish him, and the opportunity we give 
him if he will devote his time to the work ; or, a good 
man whose time is partly taken up with other work and 
who can devote his spare time to our line, even if only 
an hour or so a day, will do exceedingly well with our 
agency. We have men in real estate, loan, legal, lum- 
ber, grain, railroad, express, and other business, who 
give their spare time to our line with big results. No 
experience is absolutely necessary, no capital required. 
We furnish a complete line of cloth samples and station- 
ery ; have no commission plan, no house-to-house can- 
vass, no catchy conditions, but offer a rare opportunity 
for some man in vicinity to secure high-grade employ- 
ment at big wages. 

We are the largest tailors in America. We make to 
Measure over 300,000 suits annually. We occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago. We refer 
to the Corn Exchange National Bank in Chicago, any 
express or railroad company in Chicago, or any resident 
of this city. @Ve buy our cloth direct from the largest 
European and American mills, we operate the most ex- 
tensive and economic custom tailoring plant in exist- 
ence, and we reduce the price of made-to-measure suits 
and overcoats to from $5.00 to $18.00 (mostly $5.00 to 
$10), prices so low that nearly everybody will be glad to 
have their garments made-to-measure, and will give our 
agent their orders. 

We will furnish a good agent a large and handsomely 
bound book containing large cloth samples of our entire 
line of suits, pantaloons, overcoats, etc., a book which 
costs us several dollars; also fine colored fashion plates, 
tape-measure, business cards, stationery, advertising 
matter, and a rubber stamp with name and address and 
pad complete ; also an instruction book, which makes it 
easy for any one to take orders and conduct a profitable 
business. We will also furnish net confidential price- 
list. Agent can take orders and send them to us, and 
we will make the garments within five days, and send 
direct to agent's customer by express, C. O. D., subject 
to examination and approval, collect the agent's full 
selling price, and every week we will send the agent our 
check for all his profit. The agent need collect no money 
and deliver no goods, simply go on taking orders at a 
liberal profit. We deliver the goods, collect all the 
money, and every week promptly send him, in one 
round check, his full profit for the week, and nearly all 
our agents get a check from us of at least $40.00 every 
week of the year. 

We will make no charge for the boc k and complete 
outfit, but, as the outfit costs us several dollars, it is 
necessary tp protect ourselves against any one who 
would impose upon us by sending for the outfit with no 
intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, 
therefore we will ask, as a guarantee of good faith on 
the part of the reader who decides to take up this work, 
that he cut this article out and mail to us, with the un- 
derstanding that the big book and complete outfit will 
be sent to him by express, he to pay the express agent 
$1.00 and express charges for the outfit, with the dis- | 
tinct understanding that we will refund the $1.00 as soon 
as his orders have amounted to $25.00, which amount 





of orders he can take the very first day. | 

Don’t compare this with any catchy offers made to 
get your $1.00. The genuineness of our offer and our | 
reliability are proven by the bank reference referred to : 
above, or you can easily find out by writing to any one | 
in Chicago to call on us. 

This is a rare chance for any man to take up a work | 
at once that with reasonable effort on his part could | 
net him from $5.00 te .A~..0 a day from the start, and 
we trust that from among the many readers of this 
paper we will be able to get a few good representatives. 

Cut this notice out and mai] to the AMERICAN 


WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Build- | 





” orderi: ing geods.ov er te making tngu: oncerning 
anything odverticed tn this paper, you ‘oo oh oblige the 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw | 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 


ing, Chicago, Ill., amd the book and agent's complete 

outfit will be sent to you at once, you to pay $1.00 and 
| express charges when received, t'se $1.00 to be returned 
' to you when your orders amoun: to $25.00. | 








"* Stluer Plate that Wears."’ 











Certified Silverware 


like a certified check, is that about which there can 
no doubt of value. To the casual observer the 

real and the imitation nowadays are much alike, a 

distinguishing mark known as the trade mark 

responsible and thoroughly reliable manufacturer is 

thesafeguard. Such amarkis virtuallya ace ano 

certification that the articleso stam GUARANTEED OW 

is what appearances indicate a is 

worth what is asked for it. This stamp:— 

on Coffee Sets, Tureens, etc., and 


‘6 


1847 Rogers Bros.” 





on Knives, Forks, Spoons, certifies that they are guar- 
anteed by the largest silverware concern in the world, 

Sota by leading dealers everywhere. 
MERIDEN BRITANNBMA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE W, 





For Length and Quality 








Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Np money in advance asked from 
readers of The Sunday School Times 


HAIR SWITCHES. 


Fine Quality of Human Hair at Ove third 


20x, 201n,00.90 | 3 oz. 2 in. .62.%5 
2oz. 22in. 1.3% | 334 oz. 26 in. 3.5 
Soz. 22 in. 1.54 | 4 oz. Bin... 6.00 
Romie Evocentetor 
All switches are short stem, 
Send sample lock of hair cut 
near the roots. Wecan match 
rfectly any hair. All orders 
lied promptly. Money refund- 








‘liustrated catalogue of hair goods | 


vory. 

We send switches by mail on Seeose to those 

o mention this paper, to ve ee forw a 
Otherwise to be 





= Oh is! paid to to investors on ave-y ear loans secured 
6 First Mortgages in Red —+- Valley, N. D. 


Ameri 1can 


W altham 
W atch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 

| than ever and far 

| cheaper. This 

| trade mark specially 
recommended— 

“ RIVERSIDE ”’— 
‘will last a life , 
time and is within 
the means of 

every one. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcu Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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to the office; from a small salary to a 
good one, is but « step if you go t 
right way about it. Our system makes 
it easy for you to 








| CHANCE YOUR WORK 


without loss 2 af mronens salary. 
give 7 you edu 


We 
cation by mail in 
rical, Mechanical < or Civil apy = Mechan- 
seal and Arch ura Boos seeping j 
orthand, and ‘English Bracch es. 
000 students and graduates. 

Tite and — what profession Ta 

wish to enter 


arcn to 
team, Elec- 




















DO NOT ER] 
ST AMM you.CAM BE Curen 


Scientific system, hundreds of cures. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School ‘Times. 
Send for new illustrated book to the egg ee In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. ‘Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principal, 





cured himself after stammering forty years. 


BRADFORD JAGADEMY 








men, Classical =, "Seiewnike course at seady a 
eonntery and Optional. ns Sept. 20 
Miss ida C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, Mass. 
Penmanship. etc. 


DOKKEEPING 922%. 


person at Eastman, bkeepsie. N. 

always secure he > i graduates a om 
| plete business course. Catalog free 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Seenography, 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburg, P. Apply fc tal 
- “Miss 'R. J. De"’ose, A.M., President. 





Descriptive applications sent you and comp. ted 

loams sent to your banker our i 
tion. | examine every farm upon which | loan. Have 
been loaning Acre sinee June, 1883. eferences fur- 


nished in 7 state. | will pay one-half your expenses 
if you will come and examine ny securities. 
J. H. McCvntoven, attorney, Milton, K. D. 


AMERICAN | — 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
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WOULD you rather buy 


lamp-chimneys, one a 
K QO I Z D S | / K week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 


breaks it ? 
U pieiados st ger ca io Br 3 N, Tough glass, Macbeth’s 


“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
Coated on the inside with pure silk. almost never break from heat, 


K oO T E D Ss IL K Better than wool. Will not shrink. not one in a hundred. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED Durable. Warm. Hygienic. 
Luxurious. Easily laundered. 














Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear— Made to Wash Your dealer knows where and how 


; much. It costs more than common 
Made to Enjoy—Made Mothproof glass; and may be, he thinks tough 


Men’s Shirts . . 34-44 . $2.50 each. Ladies’ Vests . . 26-40. $2.50 each. glass isn’t good for his business. 
‘* “Drawers . 28-44 . 2.50 “* ‘s Drawers . 26-40. 2.50 ‘ 


, we rade : Our “Index” describes af? | d their 

‘* Union Suits, 34-44 . 5.00 *“ ¥ Union Suits, 26-40. §.00 * proper chimneys. With it you con aiwage order 

ss = Undervests, 34-44 . 2.00 ‘ ‘* Underwaists, 26 40. 2.00 ‘* the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts . 24-32 waist . $2.50. We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 





‘MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN If your dealer can't supply you, we will, Express prepaid. Address Macaetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHINES.”’ = 


7 Ds. gD KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO., mitbury, Mass. = aS 
‘lean your house betimes, and do it with And 76 Leonard Street, New York City | 
SAPOLIO CEECECMEOOCE EC EOEOEO HUE EEEOCES EOS INENE and CUFFS 











If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the | —— 
dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 


BH —— ian rea do ed = wed — 
Cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead - pt 2 DWELLING house in the city of 
of the dreadful time it usually is. BEYMER-BAUMAN ' - 


tees eT ee a) Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
mero pibarsh. iZee.§§) years ago, has always been paifted 
‘ sensei } cindinnas with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 

: eal nothing else. 
New silks— Bnooxiry( There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
treasures of style sxwitt “ Jimperfection. of any kind in the paint. 


ULSTER 


75¢. yard UNION Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


; SOUTHERN can |! 
Fine quality new fancy Taffeta Silks. SHIPMAN } chicago ‘ 
oer ne COLLIER Be sure the brand is right. Those in 


Fifty different styles. Seresee . margin are genuine, and 66 j he « 
Hach one specially selected. mepexan (* & § » and made by “old || aporeciased by shore whe! value comet conven 


Plaii Taffetas, with different color stripes— SOUTHERN Dutch process.” pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods, 


novelty and Persian striped Taffetas—colored prema wiktenes | No Laundry Work 
at 9 pte mort aaa a lustrous . _ Philadelphia, F RE E Ry using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, When soiled, discard. ‘Ihe turn-down collars can 
affetas with self-color cross cords, MORLE desired shade te. a , - z " vs » 
a land. any de readily obtained... Pampbiet.giving valu. jars » 
High colors for évening. SALEM a - 


} ; . [ ar tive pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c 

. P : b Balem, 3. able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsa Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
Smart combinations with tone and character CORNELI. — . 

for day wear. Buffalo. 








Reg. Trade Mark 


Do Not Wilt 





. “ ( ‘Give size and sty 
folder showing picture of hause paintedin different designs or various styles of i Coll Dept P 
‘ KENTUCKY combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. Revers & Ses » We soe, Sawn. 
Handsome, effective newness. Louisville. ; 
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Silks bought for cash—sold for a small , CQ Vy Y% ry \ a an 
profit—-and value you'll find of intimate con- National Lead Q.. 100 Wilkam St., New ork. eatin bvittiieondias iL out 





cern to your pocketbook, FE PUTT TCTs 
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GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


Iilustrated b 
By W. H. HALL Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


R. HALL’'S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. ‘The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


What styles do you prefer we send sam 
ples of ? 

Thousands of pieces other new silks—and 
new Dress goods and Black goods. | 

Send for the new illustrated catalog. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
| 


Comfort, good ap- 
earance, fit, and the 
est materials money 

can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 

‘ SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Make sure of hotel and otamehie ac- 
PARIS commodations now at fair rates. Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio, and New York Chris- 


tian Endeavor Unions and other state 
IN organizations have already booked with 
us. Membership restricted. The Craw- | 
ford Tours, 609, 610 Tremont Building, 
Boston ; 220 Kroadway, New York; 
rorr Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— ® 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


Pe For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 
postage. 


Good Teeth 








John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Why Some Persons are Enabled to 

Keep Them until Old Age 
Think a moment, and you will remember that 
we build every part of the body, teeth and bones 
included, from what we eat. 
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Therefore, when any parts show decay (teeth, 
for instance) before the proper time, there is 
evidence of lack of the certain elements in the | 
food that keep them renewed each day, or pos- 


§ sd SOO SEWING M AC HINES 
we . . a : " la ‘ = cond-hand standard makes, to $10. 
Certain field grains contain the delicate parti- Shopworn or slightly used samples, $7 to 
cles of Phosphate of Lime needed for bone and : $12. ‘hree years on trial. New machines 
} ; : x : one-fourth price. Largest dealers in the 
teeth building. Nature will not readily use it if pen ¢ world. Write for Bargain Offer. James L 
Meap & Co., Dept. 81 D, Chicago. 
: a ieee ia 
when furnished in the condition it is found in the : I : 


grains ; that is, direct from Nature's own labora- t SEND TO 


tory. It is thus furnished in the breakfast food : & 3 4 H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


known as Grape-Nuts, and one may depend that for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
the regular use of this food will insure the intro- 


duction into the body of such bone and teeth | VA yY 
material as will hinder decay and add greatly to he Best SAVE 2 our 
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sibly there has been misuse 





administered as a drug, but quickly accepts it 








: now wasted up chimney 
the appearance and comfort of the user 


m BY 
Are Grape-Nuts good ? © Usine SS ee 
Once tried you will never forget the delicate i Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
sweet of the grape-sugar and their crisp delicious- e r _—— for booklet on economy in heating 


8. 
ness. ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
All good grocers sell Grape-N uts Cleans Everything from Cellar to Garret. 46 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





